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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market. Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


Today’s Housewife has moved into new quarters 

at 18 E. Eighteenth Street, New York, and the new 
owners state that regular publication will be re- 
‘sumed. One of the big aims of the new concern 
is to give expert service in each of the departments 
in which the magazine specializes, There will be 
at least three stories in each issue and special arti- 
cles for those interested in child welfare, civic 
improvement and social reform. Rates of pay- 
ment have not been reported. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 119 W. Fortieth Street, 
New York, sends the following statement of re- 
quirements: ‘‘Our present need is for love stories 
of 5000 to 7000 words.’’ 


Secrets, 80 E. Eleventh Street, New York, is a 
new magazine soon to be launched by the Climax 
Publishing Corporation, publishers of Telling 
Tales. Susan Jenkins, editor, writes: ‘‘The pub- 
lishers invite contributions of a confessional na- 
ture, from 500 to 5000 words in length. These 
should be written in the first person, may be 
anonymous or signed, and will be paid for at 
the rate of one cent per word. Prompt decisions 
and payment on acceptance are assured.’’ 


Argosy All-Story Magazine, 280 Broadway, New 
York, Matthew White, Jr., editor writes: ‘‘We 
need well written stories of quick action. We 
have no place for crime and detective stories, or 
for any stories between the lengths of 30,000 and 
50,000 words. We pay on acceptance.’’ 


The American Boy, Detroit, Michigan, W. P. 
McGuire, managing editor, sends the following re- 
quirements: ‘‘We can use some short articles 
of 200 to 600 words with photos to illustrate, and 
short-stories of 3000 to 6000 words. Our material 
must be interesting and helpful to boys, especially 
older boys. We cannot use material for small 
children or material with predominating feminine 
element. We pay on acceptance at varying rates.’’ 


Popular Radio, formerly listed at 16 Gramercy 
Park, is located at 9 E. Fortieth Street, New York 
and is published by the New Fiction Publishing 
neeny, publishers of Snappy Stories and Live 

tories. 


Young’s Magazine, 377 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, Cashell Pomeroy, editor, states the following 
wants: ‘‘Our greatest need is for the racy type 
of love story, told with distinction and having 
literary merit. We can use this type of material 
in short stories up to 6000 words and novelettes 
from 18,000 to 35,000 words. We have no place 
for articles, verses, editorials, serials or jokes. 
We pay for all material upon acceptance at rates 
up to one cent per word.’’ 


The Smart Set, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, sends the following statements of needs: 
‘*We can use good short-stories of from 1000 to 
5000 words in length and novelettes of approxi- 
mately 15,000 words. We do not have any use 
for poetry, jokes, skits, anecdotes, nor can we 
use any articles. We pay on acceptance at rates 
that vary according to the merit of the material,”’ 


Breezy Stories, 377 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Cashell Pomeroy, editor, writes as follows: ‘‘We 
can not use any articles. Desire short-stories up 
to 6000 words and novelettes from 18,000 to 35,000 
words. Can’t use any serials or editorials. Verse 
is acceptable if it is witty, short and frivolous, 
No fokes or anecdotes. The story which finds the 
most favor in our eyes is the racy love story. We 
pay on acceptance at rates up to one cent per 
word.’’ 


Editor & Publisher, in a recent issue, announced 
that Facts & Fancies, a new magazine, was to be 
launched by Frederick Hamill, editor of Folk & 
Facts at 717 Madison Avenue, and associates. 
THE STUDENT WRITER is informed that this report 
is without foundation. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
head of the C-V Newspaper Service, was listed as 
vice-president of the publishing company, but his 
connection with it also is denied. 


Illustrated World, Drexel Avenue and Fifty 
eighth Street, Chicago, Arthur B. Heiberg, editor, 
writes as follows: ‘‘We can use articles on sub- 
jects having a human interest touch and personal 
appeal, dealing with the latest developments in hu- 
man ‘achievements, or containing practical sug- 
gestions to the man, woman and boy in the home; 
home mechanics hints; graphic stories of li 
known successful men. Articles should be from 
300 to 2000 words in length. We can not use 
poetry, love stories, or any fiction. We pay upot 
acceptance at rates varying from one to three cents 
per word, according to the article’s value to Us. 
Illustrated World changed its policy from a sem 
technical, semi-mechanical magazine to one 
general interest in May, 1921.’’ 


The Jack O’Lantern, P. O. Box 171, New Haven, 
Conn., has been renamed The Cauldron. ; 
F. Preller, editor, writes: ‘‘The Cauldron 38 
always in the market for well-wrought stories 
and readable plays of from 500 to 1500 words. 
Nothing exceeding this limit can be considered, 
and no fillers or verse are used. We want the 
serious story as well as the humorous, the realisti¢ 
as well as the poetic; anything will do, so long 
it is good. Payment will be made on publicatiom 
at the rate of one-half cent per word.’’ 
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Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, will offer a large market in future, owing to 
the fact that it is now published weekly. Amita 
Fairgrieve, editor, sends the following: ‘‘We use 
love stories only. Short-stories may be from 1000 
to 10,000 words, novelettes from 10,000 to 30,000 
words, serials from 30,000 to 70,000 words. We 

y on acceptance at rates varying according to 
the merit of the material.’’ 


Motion Picture Magazine, Classic, Shadowland, 
and Beauty, are Brewster publications published 
at 175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, New York. Susan 
Elizabeth Brady, editor of Classic, writes: ‘‘We 
ean use articles with a moving picture angle of 
from 1500 to 2500 words. We use very little 
verse, preferably short. Short skits and anecdotes 
which have to do with the movies are acceptable. 
We pay on the first of the month following ac- 
ceptance at rates varying with the material.’’ 
Beauty uses only articles on the proper use of 
cosmetics and on all subjects pertaining to the 
preservation and acquisition of feminine charm. 
Short-stories, one-act plays, verse, drawings, filler, 
ete., must have a ‘‘ beauty slant’’ to be acceptable. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, announces the resum- 
ing of publication of its Employees Magazine. H. 
H. Kingston, Jr., manager of the company’s 
News Bureau, writes: ‘‘We are now in the 
market for railroad stories which have the sweat, 
grease and grit of actual railroad life. We pro- 
pose to run a short-story of about 2000 words 
each month, and would also like a longer railroad 
story to use as a serial. We cannot exceed, at least 
a, present, one-half cent per word for ma- 


Detective Tales, £54 N. Clark Street, Chicago, is 
anxious to see material of the detective and mys- 
tery type, paying up to 1 cent a word for ac- 
cepted stories. Edwin Baird, the editor, writes: 
“While it is true that Detective Tales has been 
somewhat slow in paying for contributions, it is 
equally true that I have been exerting every ef- 
fort to make warm friends of all my contributors. 
This has been no easy task, because of the numer- 
ous difficulties (far too numerous to mention here 
in detail) that assailed us at the very outset. I 
realize, of course, that every first-class magazine 
should pay for acceptable material promptly on 
acceptance. So far, I have been unable to do this, 
but, to repeat, I’ve been doing the very best I can. 

ngs are looking somewhat better now, and I 
hope, before long, to pay on acceptance and at 
& much better rate. In dealing with authors, I 
always try to put myself in the writer’s position 
and treat him as I like editors to treat me.. Since 
becoming editor of Detective Tales, I have read 
upward of 1000 manuscripts and declined more 
than 900—and I have yet to return a manuscript 
without writing a personal note to accompany it. 
With regard to the Handy Market List, perhaps 
it will be well, for the present, to list us some- 
what as you do Action Stories, i. e., ‘‘Fair rates 
Ace. & Pub,’ 


Country Life, Garden City, New York, states 
that it is overstocked. : 


(Continued on page 30) 


Prize Contests 


The Forest Theater, of Carmel, California, of- 
fers a prize of $100 for an original play suitable 
for presentation on its outdoor stage during the 
summer of 1923. There is no limitation as to 
subject or scope, though a full evening play will 
have a decided advantage over a short or excep- 
tionally long one. Manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the secretary before February 1, 1923, 
and must be accompanied by sufficient return 
postage. Any play chosen will remain the prop- 
erty of the author after one production of three 
performances, the right to accept or reject plays 
remaining with the directors of the theater. Ad- 
dress all manuscripts to Mrs. V. M. Porter, Sec- 
retary. 

Shadowland, 65 E. Fifty-sixth Street, New York, 
offers, each month, three cash prizes of $25, $15, 
and $10, together with three prizes each of a one 
year’s subscription to Shadowland, for the best 
photographs submitted. All prints offered must 
be accompanied by the following information: 
Date and hour of exposure; stop number used; 
printing medium used; and character of print. Any 
print previously published is not eligible. Con- 
testants may submit as many prints as they de- 
sire. Prints must be packed flat, with name and 
address of the maker, title and number of the pic- 
ture printed or plainly written on the back of each. 
All prints and communications concerning the con- 
test should be addressed to Joseph R. Mason at 
the above address. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, offers $25 cash for any idea or 
scheme that can be used in showing merchants 
how to get more sales from Farm and Fireside 
advertising. 

The Evening World, 63 Park Row, New York, 
offers $1 each for ‘‘Kitchenette Kinks.’’ These 
must be told in one hundred words, and must deal 
with short-cuts or time-saving methods which will 
bénefit the housewife. Those accepted will be paid 
for at $1 each. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 
offers $50 each week in prizes ranging from $25 
down to $1 for the best dialogue supplied to fit 
@ picture in the comic section of that paper. 


Motor World, 329 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York, offers $1 each for acceptable suggestions 
for repair shop short-cuts. Some of the subjects 
which would be acceptable are: Best and quickest 
method of washing wire wheels; how to remove 
road tar from the body without injuring the var- 
nish; how to take a squeak out of a wooden wheel; 
how to true up a wire wheel; how to pack a 
water-pump correctly; quickest method of replac- 
ing clincher tires. 


The Frontenac Breweries Limited, Montreal, 
Canada, offer $1000 in prizes ranging from $500 
down to $15 for the best ideas for advertising 
Frontenac Export Ale. Contest closes November 
30. A portfolio of former advertising used by 
this company will be sent on request. All com- 
munications should be addressed to Contest Edi- 
tor at the offices of the company. 
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MERSON HOUGH, author of “A 

Mississippi. Bubble,’ “54-40 of 
Fight,’ and a score of other novels 
which have led the best-seller class, recently 
underwent an operation in a Denver hosp- 
tal. During this period, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post was announcing his forthcoming 
novel for early publication, unaware that 
Mr. Hough lay at death’s door with the 
novel unfinished. He completed it during 
his convalescence, and tt was during ths 
period that THe STuDENT WRITER com- 
missioned Edwin Hunt Hoover to obtain an 
interview with Mr. Hough, 

The resulting article will be a leading 
feature in the December STUDENT WRITER. 
Mr. Hough had a great many things 
to say of interest to fellow writers. 
And to those who have followed Mr, 
Hoover's former interviews and articles, or 
who are familiar with his yarns in Short 
Stories, People’s Magazine, and Adventure, 
it is-unnecessary to add that the interview 
is presented with distinction, 

“Send your song-poems to me. I will 
write the music and publish. Fortunes 
made in writing songs.” How many have 
been caught by the siren appeal of advertise- 
ments similar to this? 

Fred Mierisch, who knows the inside of 
this “game” and who for some time acted 
as composer for some of the “lemon’ 
song publishers, has written for THE Stv- 
DENT WRITER an expose of their methods. 
It is a breezy article, with a lesson for 
the aspiring song writer which should not 
be missed. It will appear next month under 
the title, “Confessions of a Jazz-Jingler.” 

Another worth-while contribution from 
the writer's standpoint is an interview with 
Wilbur Hall which was obtained for THE 
STUDENT WRITER by Ralph Parker Ander- 
Son, 

The regular quarterly publication of The 
Handy Market List, giving a complete rat- 
ing of magazines, their addresses, methods 
and rates of payment, also will be found 
in the December number. This, by the way, 
will be the anniversary number of THE 
STUDENT WRITER in its present form. It 
will doubtless interest all subscribers 1 
know that the enlarged magazine, which we 
put forth with trepidation, “took hold” from 
the start and has gained substantial recog- 
nition as in truth “the author's trade jour 
nal.” 
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VER the telephone a voice came to 
O me, one with a note of whimsical 

gayety in it. (Where had I heard 
that voice before?) 

“ Eugene Manlove Rhodes talk- 
ing. At the Oxford Hotel... .. I'll be in 
the lobby. You’ll know me because I’m 
wearing a sombrero, and I’ll have my hands 
in my pockets.” 

(I knew now where I had listened to that 

yoice—in “Good Men and True,” in “Brans- 
ford in Arcadia,” in “Copper Streak Trail,” 
ina lot of Saturday Evening Post short- 
stories. ) 
‘I would have known him even without 
the identification tag he had given me, for 
Rhodes is like the stuff he writes. It is an 
extension of his personality, so to say. He 
is whimsical, original, full of a certain phil- 
osophic but kindly faith in human nature. 
When you read his books you know him. 
When you read his letters you know him 
better, 

He was born somewhere, some year and 
month, a half-century or so ago. It does not 
much matter when or where, so long as you 
understand that he will always be young. 
(But if you are particular about such things, 
say Tecumseh, Nebraska, January 109, 
1869.) His father, a colonel of volunteers 
in the Civil War, moved to New Mexico 
when ’Gene was twelve, to hold a post as 
Indian agent. There for twenty-five years 
Rhodes the younger lived—schoolboy, 
teacher, cow-puncher, ranchman, writer. 

Rhodes has a right to wear a sombrero. 
He spent many years on the range and took 
its hardships as they came. Sun, wind, rain, 
sow and sleet were all in the day’s work 
fo him. He has lived rough and been 
jounced aplenty on the hurricane deck of a 
without pulling leather. He has lis- 


Western Fiction Discussed by 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


Noted Author Confides Some ‘of the Secrets of His Craft to a 
Fellow Novelist; Pastes Notes Over the Walls 
of His Room 


By William MacLeod Raine 


tened to many a camp-fire talk and played 
poker with a skinned deck winter nights in 
the bunk-house. 

Slender, gray, a bit of a dreamer, with 
eyes that warm easily to humor and appre- 
ciation: that is the impression one gets of 
Rhodes across the table at lunch. He is 
quite unconventional and therefore full of 
good copy, none of which he ever uses for 
press-agenting. That would seem to him 
cheap and would be wholly out of charac- 
ter. 

Westerners are born, they are not made. 
They are a product of the conditions that 
surround them. Rhodes is wholly of the 
West and would be if he lived another fifty 
years at Appalachia, New York, where he 
now hangs up his hat. It has made him 
what he is. He embodies its characteristics. 
He may accustom himself to Broadway, but 
it is alien ground to him. 

There is a lot of boy in him. Baseball is 
a hobby. He played on the Appalachia team 
and last winter in Los Angeles held down 
for the fun of it a place in the field on a 
semi-pro team. 


R HODES began to write because of in- 

dignation. He loved the West, and he 
resented it that the East was taking serious- 
ly Alfred Henry Lewis’s burlesques of 
Wolfville. His corner of New Mexico—be- 
tween White Oaks and Tularosa—was a 
poor strip of ground, but it was rich in men. 
Range foremen, outlaws, sheriffs, legisla- 
tors, successful merchants, crack ropers and 
riders developed here. When New Mexico 
became a state, the first governor, the first 
congressman, and one the first United 


States senators came from this small sec- 
tion.. It bred leaders. He felt the urge to 
tell the world about it. 


So he wrote. 
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You feel in Rhodes’s writing that he is 
wholly a democrat. He looks inside to see 
what a man is. The things that he has add- 
ed to himself—stocks and bonds and farms 
and city blocks—are not of the least im- 
portance. Social standing is nothing. All 
he cares for is that essential quality that 
makes the man. 

The only thing of which Rhodes is intol- 
erant is intolerance. He is generous to his 
fellow writers. In his letters and in talk he 
is always ready with his hearty “good 
stuff.” Nobody reads other Western writ- 
ers more appreciatively than he does. Owen 
Wister, Emerson Hough, Kennett Harris, 
Stewart Edward White, George Patullo, 
Peter B. Kyne, William R. Lighton, H. H. 
Knibbs and B. M. Bowers—he finds them 
all true craftsmen in depicting the country 
they write about. Some novelists of the 
West he does not care for. He does not say 
so. He just does not talk much about them. 


66 All these chaps wrote about the coun- 

try they knew,” he commented, “and 
all of them represented the cowman as 
extraordinarily efficient because he did his 
own thinking and lived by no formula.” He 
added, presently: “The cowmen were all 
alike in this, that each was entirely different 
from others. Each was an individual, a real 
person.” 

Talking with Rhodes, one gets the ani- 
mating spirit back of his work. The West 
was not only a land of splendid hazard. It 
was that, plus the spirit of unconquerable 
youth. Each day was a new day. Every 
sunset was something to marvel at. For this 
was the most engaging planet in which the 
range-rider had ever been a dweller. In 
those days when the shining antelope flitted 
through the sagebrush the man in chaps 
lived in the Youth of the World. 

We came in time to the important ques- 
tion, How do you do it? 

“I do it the worst way in the world,” 
Rhodes answered. “If I tell you how, it is 
only that young writers may use me as a 
dreadful example. I mill over my stories a 


long time. They take form in my mind— . 


characters, setting, incidents. The whole 
story is in my brain, complete, finished, be- 
fore I begin the first chapter. Every inci- 
dent of the plot is there. Tell the youngsters 
not to do as I do. It’s a wearing business— 


like playing chess in your head without a 
board to look at.” 

“You don’t mean that you don’t make 
any notes during this period of incubation?” 

“Oh, no; I make notes. Lots of ’em, | 
paste ’em up over the room in more or less 
orderly sequence. By the way, here’s a me- 
chanical detail that might be worth while. 
I use different-colored paper—always in 
neutral tints that won’t be hard on the eyes 
—to show whether my notes are the first, 
second, third, or twelfth draft of the story. 
By that means I can’t get them mixed.” 

“What do you mean—twelfth draft?” 

“T work my stuff over and over. I write 
and rewrite it and write it again before it 
goes to the stenographer.” 

“You’re not a rapid writer, then?” 

“No-o, though I have worked rapidly 
under pressure,” Rhodes said. “I suppose 
it takes me about eight months to doa 
novel, working nine hours a day. Yes, those 
ar€ long hours—too long. If the stuff works 
out all right I do about twelve hundred 
words a day.” 

“Your characters—are they tractable? 
Do they stay where they are put?” 

“They do not. A minor character will 
begin to take the whole show away from the 
chief ones. Then another will become ob- 
trusive. You see, the star system doesn't 
obtain on the range. It does not play favor- 
ites. A man holds about the place to which 
his abilities entitle him.” 

“You take your characters from life?” 

“About fifty per cent of the characters in 
my stories are real. Some, of course, are 
composites. Pringle is an imagined char- 
acter; that is, I did not have anyone dis- 
tinctly in mind when I conceived him.” 

“Any suggestions for young writers?” 

“They ought to know what they are talk- 
ing about—ought to know it intimately and 
closely. A piece of work can’t be authentic 
unless it has this background of knowledge. 
Nothing else will take its place.” 


MAGINATION?” Thazarded. 
“Imagination has to have something 
to work on—precise and definite informa 
tion.” Rhodes offered one more suggestion: 
“It’s a good thing for a writer—old of 
young, it doesn’t matter—to read his stu 
aloud, both to himself and others. We're 
both eye-minded and ear-minded. The eaf 
catches repeated words that the eye miss¢. 
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It detects stilted and stiff phraseology. You 
discover that you are overplaying or under- 
playing a situation. Besides, you get an- 
other point of view, one more detached from 
the product.” 

I did not, of course, fire these questions 
at Rhodes one after another, and he did not 
answer them categorically as they appear 
here. We talked about horses, and he held 
that the eohippus loves beautiful scenery 
just as a human does. We rambled from 
Roswell, New Mexico, to the studios of 
Hollywood. We spoke of an old friend, 
erstwhile captain of the Arizona Rangers 
(whom I last saw at a bull-fight in Cananea, 
Mexico, nearly twenty years ago), before 
that for many years on the same range as 
Rhodes. We discussed the unerring instinct 


of cattle for good feed and their ability to 


sniff a storm when it is still far on the hori- 


zon. We got our hammers out and did an 
anvil chorus on the “new” writers who have 
just discovered that sex is all of life. Be- 
tween times, when he was off his guard, I 
gathered information. 


S OME day, when circumstances permit, 

Eugene Manlove Rhodes_ means to 
come back to his own West with Mrs. 
Rhodes and live his life out among his own 
people. He has made a lot of good friends 
back in the clipped-lawn country, but—to 
phrase it in the title of one of his own books 
—‘“‘West is West.” In this Rocky Mountain 
plateau somewhere he will build a home 
where he can write when he pleases and 
ride between times the wind-swept plains 
with the sun in his eyes. 


Hail to the day! 


Editorial Frankness 


ONSIDER the refreshing frankness of Mr. Karl Edwin Har- 


riman, editor of The Red Book, etc. 


In his office at New 


York—where he comes once a month to interview writers 

(both real and those that are members of writers’ clubs), agents, 
and whatnot—I hurled this question at his well-shaped head: 

“Mr. Harriman, on the level, do you know positively what your 

readers want in the line of fiction? Personally, I have an idea that 


you try to be good guessers. 
_Lardner would put it.” 


Let’s have the low down, as Ring 


“Mr. Thursday,” he shot back, with his vivacious eyes almost 
popping out of their sockets,” any editor who tells you that he 
knows, positively, what his readers want, is a liar!” 

So there you are, boys and girls. And in my opinion, which 
I'll admit isn’t worth much over two rubles, Mr. Harriman is not 
only right, but he’s straight-from-the-shoulder, and all the way 


down. 


Boy, page a few more editors on the question; eh, what? 


—Thomas Thursday. 
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ELBOW GREASE 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER 


Correspondent; short-story writer; novelist. Author of “The 
Planter,” “The Settler,” “The Probationer,’ “Cross-Trails,” “Over 
the Border,” “The Merry Wives of Tehuantepec,” “Hunting the 
German Shark,” and other works. 


OW is literary success to be gained? 


Years ago, when dignity, clarity, force, lofty ideals, all 

the qualities that make for style, formed the basis for good 
writing, the question was easily answered. Literary success could 
be defined as the fame which accrued to a writer who had something 
to say, and said it beautifully and with good taste. But nowadays— 


Well, nowadays, Demos, the many-headed, to a great extent 
rules the publishers, and imposes his own low standard on the liter- 
ary product. Accordingly, in place of one, we have many kinds of 
success, The answer, therefore, is clouded with puzzling phases. 


In proof thereof, consider the various claims to fame of such 
diverse persons as Joseph Conrad, a great stylist, and Ralph Con- 
ner, who is not; of Maurice Hewlett, an artist in words, and Upton 
Sinclair, who depends on dramatic situations to “get over” his 
stories; of Thomas Hardy, greatest English novelists, and 
Thomas Dixon; of Tolstoi—and Robert W. Chambers. 


The list could be continued indefinitely; but let us turn from 
men to methods, and see if their contemplation will help to isolate 
the germ common to all. 


Elbow grease certainly enables Chambers, and the other “Suc- 
cesses” to put it out in slathers. To take an opposite case: Arnold 
Bennett struck a new vein and struck it rich when he dug the “Five 
Towns” out of their fossil beds in the Midland Counties of England. 
His method might be described as The Apotheosis of the Prosaic. 
But if you are tempted to practice it, do not forget the first requisite 
—a flashing genius that shall color and illumine the dry bones. 
G. Bernard Shaw shines—as everyone knows—by his ability to 
differ brilliantly. 

Hardy, Hewlett, Barrie, Masefield, and a score of other real 


writers, won their spurs, of course, by the surpassing worth of their — 


output. And they, too, employ elbow grease. As for the “Suc- 
cesses”—their methods really do not matter, or would not, but for 
the fact that they exhibit one quality, the germ of which we are in 
search, in common with their betters. 


What is it? Let Anthony Trollope answer. When asked by 
George Eliot for the secret of his success, he replied: 


“A piece of beeswax on the seat of my chair.” 

So there we have it, my masters and mistresses! After reduc- 
ing the factors of these various literary successes to a common 
denominator, we find it to be, without doubt: ELBOW GREASE. 
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New Writer Has Splendid 


Opportunity, Says Harry Maule 


Editor of Short Stories Magazine Says His Staff Is Eagerly 
Looking for Good Material; the Only Test Applied 
in Judging Stories Is Excellence 


By Willard E. Hawkins 


of the public that reads Short 
Stories, but it is characterized 
by a mood, rather than a type of individ- 
ual.” 
' This was an observation made by Harry 
E. Maule, editor of Short Stories, when he 
was requested to say a few words to the 
writing fraternity through the columns of 
THE STUDENT WRITER. The interview oc- 
curred in the lobby of the Brown Palace 
Hotel in Denver, in the course of a trip 
taken by Mr. Maule for the avowed purpose 
of getting into personal contact with leading 
- contributors to Short Stories, and with cer- 
tain of the authors of books on the list of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. . 

“The mood which characterizes the pub- 
lic for which Short Stories is edited,’ he 
continued, “is that of a person ready for 
entertainment and, we hope, a little inspira- 
tion and heartening.” 

The editor was solicitous that he should 
not be quoted as desiring any closely circum- 
scribed class of material. “We are not seek- 
ing solely Western stories, or red-blooded 
stories, or any type of fiction that can be so 
defined by a catch-phrase. The quality we 
want most of all in our fiction is excellence. 
That is the important test. 

“It is true that we lean toward Western 
yarns, However, if some fair-to-middling 
Western story should come into our edi- 
torial rooms at the same time that we re- 
ceived a rattling-good South Sea Island 
story, and a choice between them had to be 
made, we would unhesitatingly give prefer- 
€nce to the latter. 

“We have one hard-and-fast rule: to keep 
away from so-called sex stories. And we 
avoid the highly psychological or intro- 
spective story. 


OW E HAVE a very definite picture 


“The love element is not objectionable in 
fiction for Short Stories, if it is not too 
prominent. Our readers do not object to 
sentiment in fiction if it is healthy senti- 
ment.” 

The letters which come to the editorial 
desk from readers of the magazine are al- 
ways carefully read, digested and acknowl- 
edged by the editors of Short Stories. 

Never, according to Mr. Maule, was there 
a more favorable opportunity than at pres- 
ent for the new writer to break into the 
magazines, 

“On the staff of Short Stories are two 

members whose chief duty is to watch the 
great flood of material from new and un- 
known writers. Their job is primarily to 
find the good stuff, and incidentally to re- 
turn the obviously impossible, The day on 
which we buy a first story from a new 
writer is a red-letter day for us. 
_ “There is no reason why any writer 
should be discouraged. Some, I know, are 
inclined to grow cynical because of repeated 
rejections, yet there is no other profession 
that I know of where the newcomer has a 
better chance to break in. His work has to 
be good, of course; but we really want the 
fresh viewpoint and are looking for the 
writer who can produce stories that are 
different.” 


RACH day the accumulation of manu- 
scripts which come to Short Stories is 
gone over and the manuscripts are allotted 
to the members of the staff. The allotment 
is usually made by Mr. Maule himself. 
“Do you hold editorial conferences over 
manuscripts?” he was asked. 
“Surely. You might say we hold a con- 
stant conference, lasting from January first 
to December thirty-first,” was the response. 
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“Big-name” worship does not prevail in 
the office of Short Stories, according to Mr. 
Maule. “Excellence,” he repeated, “is the 
sole quality by which we judge stories. 

“Among the well-known authors are some 
who have ceased to produce good stuff. It 
may be due to carelessness or to some other 
cause. Their stories are returned because 
they fall below our standard. Others are at 
the height of their powers or coming up. 
Those we are naturally more interested in 
encouraging. It all comes down to the one 
and only thing that counts—merit. Natur- 
ally, certain well-known names have a com- 
mercial value which we appreciate accord- 
ingly. People will buy magazines because 
these writers appear in their pages. But the 
reason is proven merit and popularity. Let 
these men fall below the mark of their best 
work and their popularity begins to wane.” 

One thing brought out in this talk with 
Mr. Maule is that a great many of the con- 
tributors who fill the pages of his magazine 
are Western writers. This condition has not 
come about by design, he declared, but is 
merely proof that mainly the men who can 
write most convincingly of the West are 
men who live there and know whereof they 
speak. 


"THE recent controversy in THE STUDENT 
Writer over the question of whether 
editors really desire new ideas in fiction, or 
prefer one-formula stories, caught Mr. 
Maule’s attention for a few moments. 

“William MacLeod Raine has summed it 
up sanely,” he said, “and in a way to leave 
no further room for discussion, in his state- 
ment of the case in the August STUDENT 
Writer. He knows what the majority of 
experienced writers know. The writer who 
is honest with himself and still delivers 
what the public wants is the writer we are 
seeking.” 

“What do you call the more prevalent 
faults in manuscripts which fall below your 
standard?” Mr. Maule was asked. 

“Each author has his own particular fail- 
ings. In general, the faults are confusion, 
vagueness, lack of plot or body, and careless 
use of coincidence.” 

“Do matters of technique enter into your 
judgment of submitted fiction? For exam- 
ple, do you return a story because the au- 
thor has not adhered to a single viewpoint, 


or because unity of time and place have 
been disregarded ?” 

“Naturally, all these things enter into 
consideration. In almost every instance it 
is a matter of compromise. We rarely re- 
ceive a story that comes up to our ideal, 
The stories we accept are stories in which 
the good qualities overbalance the flaws, 
Sometimes we put out an issue of the maga- 
zine which we think pretty good, but we 
are never entirely satisfied. Our standard 
is high. Nothing pleases us more than to 
publish a story which gets into the O. Henry 
Prize Memoria] collection.” 

Mr. Maule has been at the helm of Short 
Stories for the last ten years, and is also one 
of the editors of the book department of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, from whose 
offices the magazine is issued. 

How any one person can find time to read 
all the manuscripts that must pass under the 
editorial eye of a man in Mr. Maule’s posi- 
tion is a mystery. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” he said, “if one’s 
interest is always keen on finding the real 
thing.” 

“Perhaps you merely skim over the less 
promising manuscripts,” it was suggested. 

“If they are definitely reported as un- 
available by an experienced and trusted 
member of the staff, I don’t. My time is 
claimed by the mass of material which 
offers a problem, the borderline story, the 
story that might be made available by some 
changes, the story by the promising but un- 
skilled young writer, and so on, to say noth- 
ing of the stories of our regular contribu- 
tors.” 


R. MAULE grew up in Denver. For 

a few months he was a reporter on 
the staff of The Denver Times. He contin- 
ued in newspaper work for six or seven 
years on the staffs of various New York 
newspapers, as special correspondent in 
Mexico, and later joined the United Press, 
from which he went to Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 

In his early days with the company, Mr. 
Maule wrote several books, some of them 
for boys and some of a general nature. 

* Despite his own experience, he is not pre- 
pared to say that newspaper training is of 
vital importance to the writer or editor. 

“The mental discipline, perhaps, is good, 
and the contact which it gives with life. 
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However, the reason why so many success- 
ful authors began as newspaper reporters is 
that the person of literary leanings natur- 
ally gravitates toward newspaper work in 
preference to other occupations. He has 
been a newspaper man because of his incli- 
nation to write, rather than a writer because 
he had newspaper training.” 


The dominant impression conveyed by 
Editor Maule is one of extreme alertness. 
The interviewer cannot help realizing that 
he represents the type of editor who is 
eagerly looking for hidden talent, wherever 
it may be found. 


What Constitutes Plagiarism P 


By James Knapp Reeve 


LAGIARISM is a matter that some- 
P times troubles both editors and 

writers. Editors often are imposed 
upon by unscrupulous people and have 
grown to be somewhat cautious in accept- 
ing material from unknown persons. One 
prominent magazine a few years ago adopt- 
ed the policy of accepting no manuscripts 
from new contributors until inquiry had 
been made as to their standing and re- 
liability. 

Plagiarism usually takes the form of 
copying something that is not generally 
known, and sending it out as original mat- 
ter. It is a clumsy fraud, for sooner or later 
it is bound to be discovered; but of course 
not until after the publication has been in- 
jured by the deception. 

Some writers are not able to determine 
to their own satisfaction of what plagiarism 
consists. They are unable to decide 
whether they have the right to use for a 
story a certain idea or gérm which does 
not wholly originate in their own mind. 

When we consider that Polti resolved all 
possible dramatic situations down to thirty- 
six, we may see how difficult it is to have 
wholly new and original ideas, Very often 


two or more writers will find a story-germ 
in a newspaper paragraph, or in some hap- 
pening that becomes of general knowledge, 
and each will work it into a story in his 
own manner. While entirely different and 
original stories result, one of these may be 
offered after the other has appeared in 
print, and so put the one offering the later 
manuscript under an unjust charge of plag- 
iarism. Such a possible incident came within 
my own knowledge not long ago when The 
Saturday Evening Post published a story 
by Holworthy Hall. Practically the same 
story, by a different writer, was at that time 
under consideration by a leading New York 
magazine, and a third version of the same 
was just being completed by still another 
writer. These three stories were all based 
upon a tale that was being told in Boston 
and other Eastern cities about a wonderful 
string of jewels that through a mistake as 
to their value had been purchased at a mere 
trifle. The stories all were different in 
form and development but had actually the 
same basis. Even had all three been pub- 
lished, there would of course have been no 
ground for a charge of plagiarism against 
either of these writers. 
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nection therewith. As he remarked: 


N his excellent book, “The Fiction Fac- 
I tory,” John Milton Edwards comments 
on the editors who changed their minds 
overnight, some twenty years ago. They 
are still doing it. In his “The Fiction Busi- 
ness,” H. Bedford-Jones intimates that what 
editors ask for is no indication of what they 
will buy, necessarily. That’s also true. 
Now, before crowning appropriately the 
editorial brow with raspberry, let me take a 
crack at myself. 

Recently the editor of a magazine asked 
me for a certain type of story. To appear in 
his magazine is the visible symbol of suc- 
cess; his writers are “made men” and have 
reached the heights. This type of story had 
to be very short and very peculiar. 

“I’ve put it up to a dozen writers,” he 
said, “and have had only two stories worth 
buying. If you want to tackle it, go ahead 
—but don’t expect me to buy. I’m peculiar 
myself.” 

I repeated my proud boast that, in many 
years of writing, I had never failed to make 
good on an ordered story. So, tossing off a 
couple of the stories overnight, I sent them 
in and proceeded to spend the money. 

The stories came back—quick. My proud 
boast was shattered to the winds. The point 
of the story, however, is the warning of 
the editor. He was entirely fair and square 
And pride took a fall. 

Once M. asked me to write him an orig- 
inal story, outlining what he wanted. I 
wrote it. He sent it back for changes, In- 
stead, I sent it to X., who edited an entirely 
different sort of magazine. He bought it, 
called it “Mr. Nix of Nowhere,” and it 
made a whopping hit. He kept asking me 
for a sequel until at length I turned one in. 
He sent it back for changes, saying it was 
pretty poor. I sent it promptly to M., who 
as promptly bought it—and brought it out 


“What the Editor Wants” 


By I. Spy 


(Note: ‘‘I. Spy’’ is a writer of fiction whose name is very well known 
to magazine readers, and who has a wide acquaintance with the editorial circle. 
Because we asked him to give us the frank truth about writing for the edi- 
torial preference, he consented on condition that his name be not used in con- 

‘*Tt’s all very well to give other folks 


the benefit of my experience, but I don’t want to be made to pay for it!’’) 


’ at least from the writer’s standpoint. Here 


under the title of “Mr. Nix of Nowhere’ 
after changing the title I had put on it! 
This to prove that one never knows. 

The editor who knows what he wants 
before it is written is rare; which may, of 
course, be the author’s fault, but not always, 
Take E. C. for example. Many a story have 
I talked over with him until certain that I 
had his idea in mind. He has never rejected 
one, and each one has “gone over” pretty 
well, proving that he was right in buying it. 

None the less, despite my own good luck, 
I have come to believe that the editorial 
idea should be sidestepped, even when the 
editor is also a practical writer, as many are. 
It is hard to write a story as another man 
visualizes it. Why bother with another 
chap’s ideas anyhow? The answer is, that 
if you please him once, he may continue 
pleased ever after. And, further, an editor 
can be pleased with a certain general type 
of story—sometimes. He always thinks he 
knows what he wants. Once in a while he 
does know. As a rule, however, he will not 
pass up anything that’s good, if it’s any- 
where near his line. 

Only a few months ago I asked Blank if 
he would be interested in seeing a historical 
novel of a certain length, on which I was 
working. He said NO—wasn’t interested 
in historicals, and couldn’t use that length 
at all. When the story was finished, I sent 
it him, and received a check by retum 
mail, 


A§ each story is printed, I have it bound, 
and with it the letters from editors 

who have rejected and accepted it. 

makes the most amusing reading I know of, 


are a sample or two: ; 
“Behind the Mask.” “Too long and i 

volved,” said X., “and too many charac- 

ters.” “Too melodramatic,” said Y., “and 
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full of religious cracks that no editor could 
accept.” “We're full up,” said Z., “but we 
can’t pass this by; the best thing you have 
done; check follows.” 

“Big Game.” This is a scream, too, for 
it was a war story written during the war. 
One editor said: “This attacks the Prus- 
sians and will offend most German readers. 
Our war stories must be of such a nature as 
to tread on no one’s corns. Also, it strains 
the imagination and is quite too improba- 
ble.” H. M. simply wrote: “You get 
away with it, and we'll use the story. Im- 
probable, but very effective.” 

“Vagrant Clerk.” “Flies in too many di- 
rections,” says A., “and has no central mo- 
tive. I can’t get interested in it, nor can 
two other readers.” B. said it was not clear- 
cut and had too many characters. C., who 
bought it, said: “The best story I have yet 
seen of yours. The hero is more human, 
and you have avoided time-worn customs.” 

This system of extra-illustrated or epis- 
tled binding affords material for a whole 
“story” in itself, as regards the reactions of 
editors to various kinds of stories. 

Then, again, one editor who is keen about 
having every detail in his magazine so 
‘straight that it bends backward, got very 
sarcastic because I introduced cable-cars 
into a story of San Francisco today. He 

straightway learned a few things that he 


CERTAIN well-known editor of a 
fiction magazine wrote me that he 

had never purchased a story for the 

sake of its title. “But,” he added, “I have 
d my interest or curiosity aroused by a 
striking title, been induced to read further 
ito a manuscript because of something un- 
usual in its ‘label.’ I suppose that when I 
bought such a story it was really a victory 
for the titlh—a kind of indirect influence.” 
Nothing could be more natural than such 
an attitude. Knowing that the title is not 
the story, an editor may be on his guard 
against its attractions, for it is particularly 


Testing Titles 


By L. E. Eubanks. 


had never known before. Another editor 
takes a different view, namely, that the 
reader is always right and the writer al- 
ways wrong. This sounds incredible, but is 
sober fact. But these are asides from our 
subject. Back to our sheep’s heads! 


Having written several long stories about 
a certain character, I recently proposed to 
the editor a series of novelettes about the 
same character. He assented eagerly, dis- 
cussed the proposed length, etc. He fired 
back the first novelette without a word of 
explanation. His assistant privately in- 
formed me that the boss had changed his 
mind and wanted nothing but long stories 
about that character. So I sent in the first 
installment of a serial, and then got a letter 
saying that stories of this length were not 
wanted. You can guess when I'll tackle 
any more stuff for this magazine! 

But we can’t damn them all, fortunately. 
In the past ten years Jones has edited six 
or eight different magazines and has turned 
out several big successes. All that time I’ve 
worked for him with clocklike regularity, 
turning out dozens of stories, long and 
short, many of them at his suggestion. I 
don’t think he has turned down mare than 
two or three stories written for him, and 
none that he has suggested. 

So a good deal depends on the editor, but 
a good deal also depends on the author. 


disappointing to find poor goods behind an 
alluring advertisement. Obviously, then, a 
title must not promise too much. But what 
delights the editor is to find a fascinating 
title, and then to find that the story fulfills 
its promise. 

A title should stimulate interest and 
arouse curiosity, yet not tell too much of the 
story. I remember reading a well-written 
story in Adventure, called “Substitutes,” I 
liked it, but my interest was half killed by 
the denouement’s exposure in the title. 

It is important that the title should con- 
sist of easily understandable words. I once 
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stood near the entrance of a theater and 
watched passers-by puzzle over this title of 
a picture play: “Crazy by Proxy.” To you 
and me there is nothing at all recondite in 
the word proxy, but it might surprise you 
to learn how many of those persons did not 
know the word—it astonished me! The 
average person depends very much on the 
association of words for his understanding 
of unfamiliar ones; and there was no such 
key in this title. I heard so many divergent 
speculations as to the meaning of “proxy” 
that I went in to see if I myself knew! 

Titles should be short. I have seen it 
stated that five words are the limit, and that 
three words make the ideal title. I hardly 
see how we could be so definite ; stories dif- 
fer too much in their subjects, length and 
style. Naturally, a book-length novel of 
leisurely movement could carry a long title 
more gracefully than could a snappy ad- 
venture story of 3000 words. I would say 
this: Long titles lack “punch”; every dis- 
pensable word in a title weakens it. Concen- 
tration counts. 

Stories that carry paradoxical titles are 
likely to succeed. “A Victorious Defeat” 
and “The Big Little Man” are examples 
from my own experience. Such titles are 
pretty certain to get a second glance when 
a magazine is opened at the contents page. 
Striking combinations of words are often 


. feasible in titling stories or articles. Upton 


Sinclair’s “Paris and Parasites” is a good 
example—likewise an article of mine in an 
old Boy's World, “Camp Sites and Para- 
sites,” and a contribution to The Writer, 
“Inspiration vs. Perspiration.” 


A TITLE must state or imply something, 
else the story might as well be name- 
less. For this reason the mere name of a 
character is seldom advisable. Of course, if 
that character has ‘been popularized in a 
preceding story, its use might be a particu- 
larly happy choice; but just to call a yarn 
“Mary” because that is the heroine’s name 
is poor craftsmanship. 
But certain adjective modifiers may give 
names much greater utility as titles. “Con- 


trary Mary” means a hundred times more - 


to a prospective reader than just “Mary.” 
Similarly, an experienced reader would 
know about what to expect from “Plato 
Mulligan.” We could safely bet that he was 


an illiterate man, perhaps a “roughneck,” in 
the guise of a scholar or philosopher. These 
character titles’ pique curiosity without 
“giving away” the story. 

“Music” in a title, its euphony, the kind 
of catchy “swing” that makes a person re- 
peat it with pleasure and remember it easily, 
is a desirable quality. It seems a mistake 
to limit the music idea to the words per se; 
such titles as “Under Southern Skies” and 
“The Singing River” carry softness and 
melody that come from the thoughts they 
kindle. 

Much, to be sure, does depend on the 
words. Alliteration lends a facility to 
speech which all no doubt have noticed, 
When I was a lad, the authors of “Buffalo 
Bill” and “Diamond Dick” almost had me 
convinced that a hero couldn’t amount to 
much unless his first and second names be- 
gan with the same letter! Modern writers 
still use the device, often with fine effect, 
though on the whole I think it is losing in 
popularity. 

The use of the same sound in two or 
more of the title-words sometimes imparts 
a pleasant ring—“Handy Andy,” for exam- 
ple. I have spoken of “Contrary Mary” as 
a good title; it is not only short, simple and 
interestingly personal, but has also the 
quality of assonance—similarity of sounds. 

When should we title a story? To some 
writers it seems absurd to name a thing be- 
fore that thing exists—they figure like the 
prospective parent who decided to wait and 
see whether it was a boy or a girl. But 
others are at their best when writing up 10 
a title that has “inspired” them. It has been 
the experience of many writers that some 
of their best thoughts, both for fiction and 
articles, have come in the form of attractive 
titles. They may write a story under a title 
that they know all along is tentative, but 
somehow it holds them on the track, a cof- 
stant reminder of certain conditions 10 
which the finished product must conform, 
or perhaps supplying a helpful “afflatus 
through association of personal memories. 
A 3200-word story for Field and Stream 
was called “The Mad Hunter” until ready 
for the final typing. I had known all along 
that there were far too many “mad hus- 
ters,” and that I would change it; but ! 
could write the thing better when I stuck to 
the original thought. 
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The Barrel 


Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


STIMULATING LIMITATIONS 


NE of the discouraging things to the young 
O writer is the discovery that most of the ad- 

vice he receives is negative in character. 
He grows to shrink from criticism or from show- 
ing his efforts to others. Apparently they have 
nothing to offer but ‘‘dont’s.’’ Everything he 
does is wrong. Each story that he turns out vio- 
lates some rula of technique or runs counter to 
editorial prejudice in one way or another. 


As he progresses, however, the writer will dis- 
cover that the realization that he must not do 
certain things in working out stories is the very 
thing that stimulates him to ingenuity. 

Good plot-building, practically speaking, is the 
result of limitations. The experienced writer 
knows that he must not let his story ramble aim- 
lessly toward any sort of conclusion. He is hedged 
about the rules that it is dangerous to violate. He 
must steer a course between the rock of improba- 
bility on one side and the rock of commonplaceness 
on the other. He must not let his story straggle 
over a long period of time. He mustn’t permit 
his characters to act without sufficient motive. 
He mustn’t employ hackneyed devices or coinci- 
dence to carry him over difficulties of development. 
He mustn’t violate the unities; he mustn’t indulge 
in long explanations or let the action drag. 

R3 other words, at every turn, the author must 
think, 

It is thinking, scheming and contriving, select- 
ing and discarding material, that results in a 
good story. 

So, after all, one of the first things for the 
author to acquire is a clear idea of the limitations 
of his craft—of what not to do. 

He may get a few bruises in discovering these 
limitations, but it is better to learn how to steer 
a safe course as a result of such painful experi- 
ences than not to learn at all. 

W. E. 


“DON’T HOARD YOUR IDEAS,’’ SAYS 
MAY CHRISTIE 


6¢) NEVER hoard ideas. When one comes to 
me, I use it immediately, knowing there will 
be others, ’’ 

This bit of philosophy from the lips of Miss 
May Christie, whose features are running in over 
4 hundred newspapers in the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, Norway and 
Sweden, was quoted in an interview obtained for 
Editor and Publisher by Rosalie A. Higgins. 


Miss Christie’s work includes serials and short- 


“Tam doing both daily features and serials at 
Present,’ she said; ‘‘for instance, one of my 
‘ily features, ‘Their Married Life,’ runs five 


hundred words, while the serial is nine hundred 
words. 

‘*T work from 9 to 1 o’clock and I try and 
usually do write 4000 words a day. The day I 
arrived from Europe on the ‘Homeric,’ several 
weeks ago, I wrote 4000 words. 

‘*T get my story ideas from travel and meeting 
people constantly, and then, too, as I said, I use 
my ideas as fast as they come and that seems te 
bring more.’’ 


O. HENRY SIDE-LIGHTS 


N a newly discovered interview with O. Henry 
I published recently in The New York Times 

Book Review and Magazine, interesting side- 
lights are thrown on the career of authorship. 
Some quotations follow: 

‘‘Rejections? Lordy, I should say I did have 
rejections, but I never took them to heart. I 
just stuck new stamps on the stories and sent them 
out again. And in their journeyings to and fro 
all the stories finally landed in offices where they 
found a weleome. I can say that I never wrote 
anything that, sooner or later, hasn’t been ac- 
cepted. 

“*As for rejections, take ‘The Emancipation of 
Billy,’ as good a story as I ever wrote—it was 
rejected no less than thirteen times. But, like all 
the rest, it finally landed. Since I came to New 
York my prices have gone up. I now get $750 for 
a story that I would have been glad to get $75 for 
in my Pittsburgh days. 

‘*T’ll give you the whole secret of short-story 
writing. Here it is. Rule 1: Write stories that 
please yourself. There is no Rule 2. The techni- 
cal points you can get from Bliss Perry. If you 
can’t write a story that pleases yourself you’ll 
never please the public. But in writing the story 
forget the public. 

‘*Yes, I get dry spells. Sometimes I can’t turn 
out a thing for three months. When one of these 
spells comes on, I quit trying to work and go out 
and see something of life. You can’t write a 
story that’s got any life in it by sitting at a writ- 
ing table and thinking. You’ve got to get out into 
the streets, into the crowds, talk with people, and 
feel the rush and throb of a real life—that’s the 
stimulant for a story-writer.’’ 

* 
WHO HAS THE ANSWER? 
Editor, THE STuDENT WRITER: 

Here’s a question for your ‘‘barrel’’: Has 
any reader of THE STUDENT WRITER ever heard 
of the Street & Smith publications buying a story 
that was transferred to them by another magazine 
of the same company? They seem to have a 
habit of transferring my stories, then sending 
them back. 
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HIS sentence from J. Leo 

Meehan’s letter to the Palmer 
Photoplay Corporation, tells the 
whole story: 


“Within one year I have been 
able to abandon a routine life 
that provided me with a meal 
ticket and a few other inciden- 
tals for the infinitely more fas- 
cinating creative work of the 
photoplaywright.” 

But it would not be fair to you 
to end the story there. It is in- 
teresting to know that this young 
man in an underpaid job was 
able to sell two photoplays and 
attach himself to a big produc- 
er’s studio in one year; that a 
short time ago he was retained 
by Gene Stratton Porter to dra- 
matize her novels for the screen. 
But if you have ever said or felt 
like saying as you left the the- 
atre, “Why, I could write a bet- 
ter story than that,” you want to 
know just how Mr. Meehan pro- 
ceeded to become a successful 
photoplaywright in one short 
year. 


He Tested Himself 


OUBTFUL, but “willing to 

be shown,” as he expressed 

it, Mr. Meehan proved conclu- 

sively to himself and to us that 

he had undeveloped talent. The 

rest was a simple matter of train- 
ing. 

The Palmer Course and Ser- 

vice merely taught him how to 

use, for screen purposes, the nat- 


ural story-telling ability which 


we discovered in him, 


We Offer $1,000 
and Royalties 


oe we are daily dis- 
covering among men and 
women in every walk of life, 
new screen writers, like Mr. 
Meehan, we continue this nation- 
wide search, because, regardless 
of the rich rewards that are be- 
ing offered in this field, the de- 


COPYRIGHT, 1922, PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Sold Two Stories 
The First Year 


mands for good screen stories 
are far from being filled. 


J. Leo Meehan 


We are now offering $1000 
and royalties to new writers 
trained in our Department of 
Education for acceptable screen 
stories to be produced by this 
corporation. This is the first 
time that new writers and 
photoplaywrights have had the 
opportunity to share in the suc- 
cess of screen stories of their own 
creation, 

One hundred sixty companies 
in Los Angeles alone are search- 
ing for better screen stories, of- 
fering from $500 to $2000 for 
each one that is acceptable. Yet 
their demands are not filled. Our 
Sales Department, the biggest 
single outlet for film plays, can- 
not begin to supply the needs of 
producers. 


One Way to Know 
About Yourself 
H. VAN LOAN, 
ethe well-known 
scenarist, in collabor- 
ation with Malcolm 
McLean, formerly 


tionnaire which has proved its useful 
ness in discovering in men and women 
the ability to write screen stories. 

Among those whom we have recently 
discovered, developed, and whose stories 
have been accepted, are people in all 
walks of life; a California school teacher, 
a New York society matron, a Pen: 
vania newspaper man, an underpaid 
man in Utah, and others. 

Still others, men and women of all 
ages, are enrolled, not because they want 
to become professional screen writers, 
but because they realize that Creative 
Imagination, properly developed, is the 

er which lifts those who have it to 
lofty heights in any field of endeavor 
and they appreciate the opportunities for 
pear presented through this new 
channel. 

You may have this same ability. It 
is for you to decide whether these oppor- 
tunities are attractive enough to make 
you want to test yourself, free. It costs 
nothing and involves no obligation, 

All you do is to send the coupon for 
the Palmer Test Questionnaire, answer 
the questions asked and return it to us. 
We will tell you frankly and sincerely 
what your answers show. We hold your 
answers confidential, of course. If you 
prove that you are endowed with cre 
ative imagination, we will send you fur- 
ther information relative to the Pa 
Course and Service. If not, we will tell 
you s0 courteously. 


The Chance is Yours 
You Must Decide 


as you do the rich 
wards, can you afford to pass this 
opportunity to test yourself? It costs 
nothing—no obligation. 

And if you are endowed with creative 
imagination, a simple matter of training 
will prepare you for photoplay writing, 
for many other highly paid positions ia 
the film producing field which now 
await properly trained men and womet, 
or for higher places in other lines 
endeavor. 

Send the coupon. Make this intensely 
interesting test of yourself. ¢ 
whether or not you are endowed with 
the ability to grasp the opportunity for 
rich rewards which are now going 
ging. 


---------- 


Palmer Photoplay Co 
Department of Education, 
Palmer Building, 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Please send me the Palmer Questionnaitt 
which I am to fill out and return to you for 
your personal and subsequent advice to me with 


ration, 
2411, 


instructor in short out charge. 

Northwestern Univer- 

sity, developed the STREET 
Palmer Test Ques- City. STATE. 


All correspondence strictly confidential. 
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“The Stilson Football Mystery” 


Contestants Handled October Sport Story Problem Capably; 


A Problem Story Situation is Submitted as the 


OUR contest editor has not been subsidized 
by college athletic boards, but he is willing 
to run the risk of such an accusation by ad- 

vising contestants to attend at least one football 

game before the season is over. Many solutions to 
the sport problem of this month revealed unfamil- 
jarity, to say the least, with our great college game. 

However, the solutions this month were some- 
what better than usual. We are glad to note that 
contestants are apparently putting more time upon 
their efforts. And we are glad to have you ‘‘ keep 
coming.’’ 

The October problem follows: 


Jerry Mandall, coach of the Stilson College foot- 
ball team, is preparing his team for the final and 
most important game of the season, the contest 
with Bronner College. He is particularly anxious 
to win, for the rival coach is also his rival for the 
hand of Elise Porter. Bronner has not lost a game 
and its wonderful team is intact for the crucial 
game. A week before the game, three of Coach 
Mandall’s best players, including ‘‘ Rickey’’ Mor- 
ton, star quarterback, mysteriously quit the team. 


- Rickey, whom Jerry called his friend, refuses to 


give an explanation. The morale of the Stilson 
team is completely broken. Five days before the 
big game, only six regular-team men and one squad 
of substitutes report for practice. Jerry learns 
that some of the players are betting against their 
own team, 


Roscoe M. Bemis, 4036 Spring street, Detroit, 


. Mich., won first prize. Quite a bit of human in- 


terest could be developed in his solution. The gen- 
eral ‘‘tone’’ of the story is good and the climax 
is fairly effective. 


First Prize Winner 


Mandall discouraged—will accuse rival of under- 
handed work—starts for Bronner (forty miles dis- 
tant) to interview him—goes late at night—auto- 
mobile collision about half way—other car carrying 
tival and driven by one of his friends—driver was 
speeding—is plainly responsible—is killed—other 
two not seriously injured. 

They sit by the side of the road waiting for help 
—overcome by tragedy, Mandall does not speak of 
the thing he came for until rival opens the subject 
~tival accuses Mandall of deliberately breaking 
up his team to throw the game—Mandall is aston- 
ished—in the dark, by the side of the wrecked cars, 
they argue the case—the tragedy has made their 
differences seem petty—Mandall remembers riva! 
has always been clean fighter—they have always 
Tespected each other—by the time another car 
passes they gain confidence in each other and de- 


Wit-Sharpener for November. 


cide third party must be cutting in—rival remem- 
bers rumor that owner of a gambling hall in town 
of Stilson has bet heavily against Stilson. 

Back in Stilson at midnight, they rout out Mor- 
ton, who confesses gambler threatened to expose 
Morton and several of team if they do not make it 
impossible for Stilson to win—also forced them 
to pass the word among the team that Mandall 
threw the last game they lost—Morton and mates 
were heavy gamblers and lost to gambler—Mandall 
and rival and Morton rout out others and they 
admit the same. 

Mandall and rival now firm friends—they get 
college men together and all descend on gambler’s 
hall at 3 a. m.—wreck the place—get gambler and 
take him outside town and give him terrific hazing. 

Mandall suggests that he and rival agree that 
winner of game will also win Elise—rival answers, 
‘*T can’t agree to that. Have you seen her younger 
sister lately? She’s back from Bryn Mawr.’’ 


Second prize was awarded to William T. Miller, 
113 Tyndate St., Roslindalem, Mass., for his in- 
genious solution. Interest is sustained pretty well 
throughout. 


Second Prize Winner 


Jerry’s reduced squad worked hard, but their 
task was hopeless. The varsity center and backfield, 
with several substitutes, removed their football togs 
and vanished. The Stilson morale was broken and 
Bronner was jubilant. Bronner practice became a 
mere pretense in anticipation of a walkover. 

On the day of the big game, in tthe dressing 
room, Jerry was telling his makeshift team to 
‘*show the world you are not quitters,’’ when in 
walked the entire body of deserters, led by 
Rickey himself. They were dressed to play, and 
even had a ball. ‘‘Mr. Mandall,’’ stammered 
Rickey, ‘‘we’re in shape to play, and we want to 
go out there and lick Bronner. Put us in there, 
please, and we will explain later.’’ 

The prodigals went out and wiped up the field 
with the surprised, over-confident Bronner team. 

After the game Rickey explained to Jerry. He 
and others had realized that Bronner was too 
strong for them. Their idea was to make Bronner 
over-confident and cause them to let up in training 
by apparently wrecking the Stilson team. They 
even put up some fake bets against Stilson. They 
kept in shape themselves by taking their togs and 
a spare ball to a secluded field and working every 
day on the plays Jerry had taught them. They 
were in the ‘‘pink,’’ and Bronner was in the 
‘*punk,’’ and the game was a Stilson runaway. 

But Jerry’s greatest surprise came when he 
asked who thought out such a scheme. 

‘*Well,’’ said Rickey, ‘‘Elise Porter happened 
to tell me that she would give anything to see Stil- 
son win, and when we told her we would do any- 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 80 cents a line, payable in advance. Hight words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


A NEW AND DISTINCTIVE SERVICE BUREAU. For one 
dollar we supply material, information, or clippings on any 
known subject. Back number magazines, books on any 
subject, fiction, adventure, technical, industrial, engineer- 
ing, scientific. If you want a certain book write me. 
Genealogies, Nati , State, Town and family histories. 
Heraldry. Guaranteed uine autographs and signatures of 
notables. Buy our “Little Dollar Plot-germs’” for fiction, 
‘adventure, detective or occult stories, two to five hundred 
words each, they are v popular. Helpful, constructive 
criticism, revising and typing with as many copies 
you wish. advice. Write us for anything you 
want. We market fiction of all kinds. Ask for rates. Twen- 
ty expert typists, editors, readers, critics at your service. 
Hoosick I. P. Burgav, Box 679, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


r 100 words; poems, 1c per line. Carbon 
. Houm, 516 Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


BOOK MSS. WANTED. AUTHORS: Submit your Book 
Mes., even if already seen by others. New writers wanted. 
Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 308-310 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS SATISFACTORILY TYPED and _ revised. 
Send for Rates. HawortH Typina Service, 1237 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TRY THIS! Send your Story-Idea—200 words. I sug- 
gest plot, incidents, characters, title, markets—complete 
Working Synopsis. Enclose dollar with Story-Idea. Also 
stories criticised, revised. Five cents each 100 words. 
Gzorce Porter, 222 N. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 


YOU SAY this world’s darned dry? You are mistaken. Get 
PhorcraFt, our practical plot encyclopedia, 25c. K. F. 
Lune, Kilauea, Kauai, Territory Hawaii. 


THE WAY INTO PRINT—A dozen practical, helpful ar- 
ticles by men who have found the way. Price 25 cents; 
and catalogue of 20 other valuable books for writers. 
James Knapp Reeve, publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 


THE MAROLF SCHOOL OF SONG-CRAFT. Twenty years 
of special study and preparation. Choice of ten courses. 
Send $1 for enrollment in Elementary Course, First Lessons, 
Complete Typewritten Analysis, and Next Assignment. Ad- 
dress Louis C. Maroy, M. A., Author of “The Wooing of 
Quimby’s Daughters and Other Poems,” Box 181, Wilton 
Junction, Iowa. 


CORRECT TYPING. Manuscripts, 50c per thousand words; 
poems, 2c a line including one carbon copy. ANNA M. 
AMBLER, Rt. 2, Box 710, Compton, Calif. 


TYPING, 5c 
copy. AGNES 


YOUR STORY!—Have you written it yet? Learn how easy 
it is with the new UniversaL IpEA-GENERATOR to marshal 
your ideas, contrive a plot, outline a character, describe g 
scene. This ingenious conspectus of the root-elements out 
of which all stories are-built automatically suggests what to 
write about until you discover that you know how. N 

like it anywhere. Writing is the greatest of indoor sports 
with the UNIVERSAL Ipga-GENERATOR at your elbow. Try it! 
a postpaid for 33 red stamps. Box 236, Universal City, 


AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! Do you wish to suc. 
ceed? Sure, I have helped others and will help you. Re 
constructing stories and photoplays a specialty; typed, re- 
vised, promptly handled, guaranteed or money refunded, 
Rejected stories made like new. Rates, 25c and 50c thous- 
and. $5.00 given each month-to writer sending most work. 
Enclose stamp for information. ARTHUR WINGERT, Route 
11, Chambersburg, Pa. 


AUTHORS AND WRITERS: All kinds of MSS. marketed 

at low rates. Submit MSS. for estimate. I will sell all or 

any of your MSS. on commission basis for you. Correspond- 

ed invited. ELMER WHITTAKER, Box 384F, Segreganset, 
ass, 


MS. TYPED, 25c per M. words or fraction, with carbon, for 
limited time. MSS. sold on commission. ALLEN AGENCY, 
257 Allen, Springfield, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED; 4c per 100 words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Carbon copy. 
vicE, 70 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y 


WRITERS—Send 10 cents (silver) for magazine of stories, 
all by new writers, and receive live proposition of interest 
to literary beginners. Five-Minute Stories, Rockland, Mass, 


AUTHORS: Send us your stories, photoplays, poems, etc., 
for typing. All kinds of manuscripts correctly and neatly 
typewritten. Rates reasonable. Write for terms, AUTHORS’ 
Service Bureau, Bluefield, W. Va. 


SHORT-STORIES, jokes and poems, not typewritten, are 
wanted for publication. THz AuTHOoR’s Prive Maa., Editorial 
Room No. 1, 540 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS correctly typed 50c per 1000 words. 
Carbon copy. H. FE. Bryant, 4606 13th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


With Your Name and Address. 
Inking Pad included free. For only 


Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 
going and return envelopes. Gives neatness 
and accuracy. Sent postpaid for $1. 

Aurora Rubber Stamp) Works, Aurora, Ill. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp ] 


Reasonable 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS correctly . 
den, Colo., R. 2, 


terms. AvuTHorRS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, 
Box 108. Formerly Denver. 


ACCURATE, NEAT TYPING—Manuscripts, 40c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c a line, including one carbon copy. Minor 
errors corrected. Lois Spencer, 2633 Vallejo St., Denver. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 4c per 100 words, with carbon 
copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lucy ReepER Younc, Box 
825, Sheridan, Wyoming. 


WRITERS, ATTENTNION! Send me that Ms. of yours. I 
will type, revise and suggest ten good markets for only fifty 
cents per thousand words. Six cents per hundred words. 
Poetry, one cent a line; jokes, five cents each. Prompt ser- 
vice and satisfaction guaranteed. Give me a trial and you'll 
be convinced. ELMER WHITTAKER, Box 34, Segreganset, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST WRITERS: Expert copyist will give you , 
prompt, satisfactory service. Fifty cents a thousand words, 
one carbon. Besstz M. Litt, Box 118, Madera, California. 


MANUSCRIPTS promptly and neatly typed, with carbon 
copy, 40c per thousand words. GoLpiz E. WaInneR, 1274 
Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts properly typed. Write for terms. 
R. Dewey 
Detroit, 


— Representative, 438 Melbourne Ave., 


ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE STUDENT WRITER? 


If not, now is the opportune time to be- 
come one. Here is a form to fill out. 


Subscription Order 


The’ Student Writer, 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo.: 


Enter me as a subscriber to your magazine 
beginning with the 
number, for which E enclose 


at the rate of $1.50 a year. (Canadian 
foreign $1.75.) Five-year subscription, $5.00. 


Name 


| BAR | 


Bs | 
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ing to win for you, why—she just doped out the 
whole scheme, and it worked.’’ 


Miss Alice Lowell, Fox Hill Farm, Pomfret, 
Coun., won third prize. Her solution is a little more 
obvious than the others chosen, but could be devel- 
oped to arouse quite a bit of suspense. 


Third Prize Winner 

Jerry suspects Ben Williams, the rival coach, of 
foul play, and takes an evening off to visit Elise. 
Arriving at her home he diseovers that she has gone 
out with Williams, and is still more convinced of 
Williams’ treachery and suspicious even of Elise. 
But now that he has an opportunity to overhear 
their conversation Jerry finds that he is too honor- 
able, after all, to take advantage of it. 

Returning to the school, he resolves to apply him- 
self to the material in hand and give up all hope 
of recapturing — and his associates. Among 
the ‘‘subs’’ is one Hugo Black, who has shown 
promise as a quarterback. Jerry strives for this 
one’s improvement with such success that on the 
day before the big game things are looking some- 
what brighter for Stilson, and, a most encouraging 
sign, the betting is reversed. 

Dusk is falling on the evening before the great 
contest as the team returns from practice. Three 
figures emerge from the shadow and join the crowd. 
In the ‘‘gym’’ Rickey and his two mates report 
for duty, declaring thy had found themselves get- 
ting ‘‘stale,’’ and had only taken a little time off, 
meaning to be on hand for the big game. Jerry 
tells them that their places are filled. 

On the following day Stilson wins the game, 


‘thanks to Hugo Black’s brilliant playing. Elise, 


who has never for a moment been false to Jerry, 
bestows upon him her hand as reward of his vic- 
tory. Ben Williams disappears after his defeat, 
and Rickey, who is true to no one, admits he has 
been bribed by Jerry’s rival to sell the match, and 
learning that Stilson is after all in a fair way to 
win because of her ‘‘ dark horse,’’ has returned at 
the eleventh hour to try to get back his old place 
and through errors earn his money. 


The wit-sharpener for November is for a ‘‘ prob- 
lem’’ story. Contestants should remember, how- 
ever, that a discussion of the problem is not what 
is wanted, but a story development which may in- 
tidentally reveal the contestant’s idea or theory 
about the subject. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR NOVEMBER 


_ Meeker Stilson, a sincere, persistent young man, 
is in love with Jean Harmon. However, she does 
not return his ardor and apparently is not influ- 
enced by his tenacious wooing. Meeker does not 
gwe up, and after three years of patient, sincere 
wooing he wins Jean’s love, and the two become 
betrothed. Soon after their engagement is an- 
nounced Meeker meets Beatrice Sinclair. Meeker 
realizes that he truly loves Beatrice, and that his 
affection for Jean was kept alive simply because 
of his innate desire to win whatever he attempted. 
Meeker does not know what to do now, for Jean 
has learned to love him fervently. Shall he give up 
the girl he loves; shall he forsake Jean and break 


her heart ; or is there a third course which he can 
follow? 


ProBLEM: In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situation to an effective conclusion. 

For the best development submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a prize 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 

ConpDITIONS: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written. It will be returned only 
by special request, when accompanied by stamped 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuscripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Address 
Contest Editor, THe Srupenr Writer, 1835 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 
producers are for 

Your. ideas may be 
your photoplays and put them in salable form. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Send for in- 
— today. We do not give courses in photoplay 


California Photoplay Revision Bureau 
3715 Harbor View Ave, Oakland, Calif. 


AUTHORS! ATTENTION! 
TRIANGULAR PRIZE CONTEST 


Win a typewriter, wri books, ete. Y. 


odies arranged. Ask particulars. 
THE COLUMBIAN TRIANGLE 


Frankenmuth, Mich. 


Unquestionably One of the Most Practical and 
Inspiring Books on Authorship. 


Helps for Student Writers || 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
Editor of THe SrupEent WRITER 
An illuminating study of literary tech- 
nique. A mine of information for the fiction 
writer. 


The chapters on plot-buliding, viewpoint, 
style, unity, suspense, and characterization 
contain hints that writers will search for 
vainly in other text-books. 


such as lenses, eggshells, precipices, and snow- 
you make the essentials of technique ridiculously easy 
to understand. Congratulations on your eit 


$1.50 Postpaid 


(Included at $1.00 with subscription orders for Tum 
Stupent Writer for two years or more) 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Street - Denver, Colo. 


Willard Price, prominent editor, wrote to the author: 
“Richard Harding Davis’s first rule in war corre- 
spondence was, ‘Use similes that the man at home 
can understand.’ You evidently have the same idea. 
You take the popularly unknown abstract principles 
of fiction and them with known 
| 


A letter that will interest every serious writer who is eager to strengthen his technical ability 
and learn to write salable short-stories. 


Arthur Preston Hankins 


Tells What He Thinks of 


THE STUDENT WRITER'S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 
COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 


Mr. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor, 
THE STuDENT WRITER, 

Denver, Colorado. 

My dear Hawkins: 

If I had been able to avail myself of your 
Simplified Training Course in Short-Story 
Writing some thirteen years ago, when I inno- 
cently decided to become a yarn-spinner, it is 
difficult to tell how many hard bumps I might 
have escaped. Of course there were courses to 
be had then, but after talking with a fellow 
who is a successful writer today, and who had 
followed one of these courses without a sale 
for about two years, I decided to keep my 
money in my pocket. I really don’t know what 
license I had thus to decide, since I was a 
rank novice at the time, but the lessons seemed 
not only cut and dried but insincerely set forth 
and confusing. 

So I struggled along after a fashion, “on my 
own,” and much that you have made so com- 
prehensible in your course I learned by hard 
knocks and bitter disappointments. 


I remember well the first “short-story” I 
ever attempted, though the title has escaped 


RTHUR PRESTON HANKINS is one of 
the most popular of present-day authors, 
A partial list of his works follows: 


Recent books: ‘‘The Jubilee Girl’ and “The 
Heritage of the Hills’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.); 
“The She Boss,” (Street & Smith); “Cole of 
Spyglass Mountain,” soon to be published. 

Short-stories, novelettes and serials ap- 
pearing in American Magazine, People’s 
Story Magazine, New Story Magazine, Short 
Stories, Collier’s Magazine, People’s Popular 
Monthly, Detective Story, People’s Home 
Journal, Sea Story Magazine, Western Story 
Magazine, and numerous others, to the num- 

.« ber of more than one hundred and fifty. 

Photoplays issued by Vitigraph, Pathe, 

Fox, and other producers. 


thousand words of valuable story material, and 
I had tacked onto it ten thousand words of in 
troductory matter, not in the least realizing 
that I had glaringly violated one of the sim 
plest rules. I thought those ten thousand 
words were “story,” mind you—I didn’t know 
what a story was! 


elbow. On page twenty-eight of your Seconé 
Lesson Group I could have read, “Begin as 


me. Its length was thirteen thousand words. 
I rambled on and on, and when I had reached 
about my ten-thousandth word I made the 
naive statement—“And right here my story 
begins.” 


ORK, imagination and the S. T. C. can- 
not be beaten, says Arthur Preston 


Hankins. 

The 8S. T. C. will make you work and 
develop your imagination. 

We want you to have the opportunity of 
this combination. Can you hesitate longer 
after reading what Mr. Hankins says on 


this page? 
_ Enrollment Terms 
Full course, paid for in advance, $40.00. 


By payments, $20.00 with enrollment and 
$5.00 monthly, to a total of $45.00. 


Which was unquestionably true. I had three 


Suppose that I had had your Course at my 


near the climax as possible.” I had a sense of 
climax, and I certainly could not have gone 
wrong had I had that forceful rule to guide 
me. Even now, after thirteen years of story 
writing, that sentence jarred me. I suppose ! 
have been following that rule more or les 
faithfully for years, but did not realize it. | 
have never seen a more simple, meaty, al: 
embracing exposition of the proper way 
begin a short-story—or even a novel, for that 
matter—than that one sentence. Strict adher 
ence to that rule will save many a piece of 
work from the waste-basket. It will automat 
ically unify a story whether the author strives 
for unity or not. — 

This is only one example of the method that 
I find running through your entire Course. I 
find it replete with short-arm jabs that bring 
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‘ 


home to the student with startling clearness 
just what he needs to know. Page thirty-two 
of the Second Lesson Group is a gem. Lord, 
my temples are gray from having to learn by 
years of practice and experience what that 
page teaches in three minutes! Your Course 
costs forty dollars, I believe. Say, the one I 
took, with a number of friendly editors, a 
ream of rejection slips and A. P. H. as my in- 
structors, cost me thousands! Figure it out 
for yourself! 

And so, to sum up as briefly as possible, Iam 
absolutely sincere in saying that no student of 
the short-story, who actually believes that he 
has it in him to write salable fiction, can go 
wrong by studying those lessons. 

But he must work, confound him! He must 
work and get experience! He can’t expect you 
to do it all. I hate to repeat “The way to write 
is to write,” but, darn it, there’s no other 
statement that will take its place! Work, and 
imagination, and The Student Writer’s Sim- 
plified Training Course make a combination 
that, to date at least, cannot be beaten. I think 
I know, for your criticisms of my work in the 
past have brought me checks well into the 
four-figures class. 

Cordially, 
ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS. 
Sausalito, Calif., 
September 26, 1922. 


You can take immediate advantage. of this oppor- 
tunity to learn short-story writing. We are offer- 
ing to serious students and writers our new booklet, 
“Short-Story Technique by the New Method,’’ con- 
taining actual pages taken from our instruction 
books. You may have one free by mailing to us 


the coupon below. Or if you prefer, send your 


initial payment and receive the first lesson group 
and assignments at once. 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me, without on art, your 


free booklet, *‘Short-Story New 
Method,” and full information the Simplified 
short-story writing. 


Training Course in 


(Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


“Your criticisms of my work 
in the past have brought me 
checks well into the four-fig- 
ures class.” 


So writes Arthur Preston 
Hankins, well known novelist 
and short-story writer. 


The editors of The Student Writer 
offer their experienced assistance to 
YOU, if you are seeking frank advice 
on your manuscripts. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
(Including Suggested Markets) 


For Each Prose Manuscript of 
2,000 words or less 
2,500 words or 
3,000 words or less eeeeeeses 
4,000 words or oe 
6,000 Words OF 3.00 
7°500 words or less.. 
10,000 words or less 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 


Deposits may be made to be applied at the 
present low rates at any time in the future. 


For deposits of $25.00 or more a 10 per cent 
discount will be allowed. Example: The 
criticism of a 6000-word manuscript costs 
$3.00. If the manuscript is submitted under 
a@ $25.00 deposit, 10 per cent will be deducted 
from the $3.00 rate, making the cost $2.70. 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
20 lines or less typing).......«.$1.00 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of the 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........$2.00 
Without typing, per thousand words.... 1.50 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT TYP- 
ING is a feature of The Student. Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 
prose: 

Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 


VERSE TYPING 


Each poem, up to 25 lines......esseeeee 28 
Additional lines 01 


All fees payable In advance. 
inclose return postage. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


1835 Champa Street, 
Denver, Colo. 
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A New and Complete Text-book on Photoplay Writing 


Modern Photoplay Writing---Its Craftsmanship 
By Howard T. Dimick 


A book for the beginner in photoplay writing, and also for the successful worker 
who is already selling his scenarios; for the first, it teaches the primary steps, and each 
successive step up to the completed play; for the latter there are new lessons in tech- 
nique, in the use of material, problems of the play, and in the business management and 


selling of his work. 


he price is less than the criticism or revision of an ordinary scenario would cost, 
and is helpful not only for a single piece of work, but for every undertaking that one 


may make in this line of production. 


350 pages, 27 chapters. Cloth. Price $3.00. 
THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The help given by this work could not be secured through any course of lessons at ten 
times the price of the book. 


Editor of Science and Invention 
Sets Forth His Manuscript 
Requirements 


THE STUDENT WRITER, Denver; Colo. 
Gentlemen: 

We are in the market for articles of a scientific 
nature. By following the contents of our maga- 
zine, the writer can learn of the particular types 
of articles which we desire. Extremely technical 
scientific discussions are not desired. These must 
all be written in a popular manner, but with 
enough of the scientific details included, so that 
the reader will glean enough information after 
reading the article without questioning himself 
as to the why and wherefore. Any subject, be it 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, medicine, micro- 
sscopic researches, aviation, automobiling, or radio, 
is acceptable if it meets with our requirements. 

Short stories based on scientific researches (fic- 
tion), either of a detective or super-scientific na- 
ture, of a length of approximately 2000 words, can 
also be used. 

Serials are not looked upon very favorably, un- 
less the entire serial is in the form of individual 
chapters, each terminating, and a secondary story 
weaves the entire plot together. Each individual 
ehapter must be complete in itself, and should not 
hang over, leaving the reader in suspense. 

Editorials, verse, jokes, skits, and anecdotes, can- 
not be used. In addition to that, this magazine 
runs many monthly contests, awards amounting to 
$350 a month and over are at times offered. 

For instance, Perpetual Motion Contest with 


awards of $150; Radio Loud-Talker Contest with 


a total award of $100; and the Combination Con- 
test with award of $50 for the best ideas in com- 
binations, such as pencil and eraser, comb and 
brush, pistol and flashlight, etc., are special fea- 
tures, There is a monthly contest appearing for 


THE BEST BOOK of Instruction on Photoplay Writing Yet Published. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, promptly and 
neatly in a manner that is sure to please 
ined 50c per 1000 words. Return postage 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
5800 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


the best Motor Hints. This carries a first prize of 
$25; a second of $15; and a third of $10. There 
is a monthly contest called the How-to-Make-lt 
Department, a first prize award of $15; a second 
of $10, and a third of $5, being given. 

Articles on the construction of any practical ap- 
pliance, wrinkles, recipes and formulas, large cot- 
structor articles on laboratory apparatuses, 
cameras, magical features, are in constant demand. 
The rate is from 1 to 2 cents a word, payment 
made on publication. 

Photographs if of unusual interest are paid for 
at a rate from $1 to $2 each, although photographs 
accompanying an article do not always carry this 
rate. We would suggest to any contributors that 
they purchase at least one copy of this magazine 
to familiarize themselves with the contents, whieh 
by the way are so varied that a field for article 
is opened to any reader who keeps his eyes 
ears open for the latest in scientific discoveries. 

Newspaper rewrites, reproductions of ma 
appearing in newspapers or other magazines, ett, 
are not desired, nor will they receive our consi 
tion under any condition. Articles which 
be illustrated are not favorably considered. 

_ We are sending you a sample copy of our magy 


zine. 
Cordially yours, 
J. H. KRAUS, Field Editor, 
Science and Invention. 
53 Park Place, New York, 
October 13, 1922. 
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interested in the subject.—EpITor. 


WRITE greeting cards for money and 
| for fun, and while it is not my principal 

form of writing, I find it pays well and 
can be done in odd moments, which cannot 
be said of most of a writer’s work. Be- 
cause $0 Many women need to make money 
at home in snatches of time, I have thought 
that my experiences in this line of endeavor 
might be interesting to others. Hundreds 
of women try to make a few extra dollars 
writing household helps, but there are com- 
paratively few markets, and while many suc- 
ceed, more are disappointed. On the other 
hand there are numerous publishing firms 
which issue greeting cards of one line or 
another—mostly Christmas verses—and the 
tastes of these firms differ greatly, so the 
market is more elastic than the household 
departments of women’s magazines. Cards 
which are turned down by one firm will be 
bought by a second; cards which the sec- 
ond doesn’t care for will bring a courteous 
letter and check from a third, and so it 
goes, 

“How do you say Merry Christmas in 
forty-leven ways?” a friend of mine asked 
recently in despair. I wish it were easy to 
explain in simple words, but I can only 
ay, as the milliner said about her bows, 
Anyene can do it if they just give the rib- 
bon a twist.” 

There is this paradox that a beginner 
must recognize about writing these verses— 

ty are very easy to write and they are 
very difficult—until one gets the knack. It 
absolutely essential that the writer should 

ve a keen sense of rhythm, for while 
some verses on the market lack this prime 
requisite of “swinging meter,” most of the 
tiitors have a fine ear for the cadences of 
I can versify with ease, but when 


Greeting-Card Verses--- Their 


Production and Sale 
By Wanda Moore 


HE Srupent Writer has been frequently commended for its policy of not devoting the 
T greater part of its space to articles on the writing of household hints, greeting-card 

sentiments, and pot-boilers. The majority of our readers, we believe, are interested in 
writing fiction and in magazine feature material—the things that come within the scope of 
higher authorship... There are, however, minor phases of literary work which should not be 
wholly ignored, and it is because the following article covers very thoroughly the field of greet- 
ing-card writing and greeting-card markets that it is published for the information of those 


I began to do this form of verse-writing 
I found I could not get my work across. 
What was the matter? I had written maga- 
zine verse for years, and yet my greeting- 
card verses were “returned with thanks.” 
Finally I succeeded for the same reason 
that Pat stopped lying, because he got mad 
when he found he couldn’t. 

The reader may ask why a writer wishes 
to write these simple lines when he or she 
can write magazine verse and get it ac- 
cepted. That is a fair question. The an- 
swer is: for money, and because it is a 
diversion that becomes a habit of mind 
when once acquired. When I do serious 
writing, stories and poems, I must have 
leisure and feel “fit.” This form of verses 
can be done while bread bakes, people talk, 
while one is cleaning house or walking on 
the street—or even when one is almost 
asleep! They can be written straight ahead, 
or back line foremost—an idea can be 
dressed in a rhyme, or a rhyme and rhythm 
can wait for an idea, it matters not. How- 
ever, with most, a paper and pencil must 
be ready as soon as possible when a line 
pops into mind, else the fancy is lost. 

Some writers find a rhyming dictionary 
necessary, but while this is sometimes a 
help, I use one but little myself. 


OUR-LINE verses sell the best; some 

firms like them of two and three lines, 

and verses for the more expensive cards are 
often of six and eight lines. 


The best thing for a beginner to do is to — 


read the sentiments on as many cards as 
possible, study them, not to copy them or 
the ideas, but to observe how the versifer 
“twisted” the words so compactly. One 
soon gets a nice sense of criticism: “that 
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“THE FICTION BUSINESS IS GREAT! 


‘*Got home dead tired last night, picked it up, and fin- 
ished it before I laid it down. Is It Practical? 
‘*Crities may say that most of it is old stuff—but it is rs 
oud otal in a new way, in Bedford-Jones’ own inimitable | Will It Help Me? 
Just the 
‘All in all, I must confess it the most inspirational text- | contents”and” remember that’ th 
book on fiction wri r commercial wri as he ealls nog tier -g written by @ man who 
it—I have ever read. The chapters on ‘Pitfalls’ and 
‘Prices Paid for Fiction’ alone are worth many times the TABLE OF OONTENTS 
price of the volume. I. “Can I Write Stories?” 
‘‘If there are any other books on the list of Srv- ur 
DENT Waiter Press of this standard, please let me have IV. What To Write. 
them as soon as possible. ve ae the Work. 
cy 
‘Buffalo, New York.’’ ‘<Prancis F. Gregory. Story Const 
The above letter is 1 i h IX. Story Construction—2, 
XI. Your Manuscript. 
XII. The Fiction Market. 
h Fi B XIII. Pitfalls. 
The Fiction Business | # ae 
By H. Beprorp-JoNEs vi. 
You'll find stories and novels by H. Bedford-Jones in XVII. Are Editors Human? 
half a dozen big magazines on the stands today, His fic- XVIII. Ma 
tional output is close to a million words a year. How he XIX. Literature. 
does it is frankly explained in his new book, THE FICTION XX. Prices Paid for Fiction. 
BUSINESS, of which The Student Writer has taken over XXI. Trade Names. 
the publication rights. XXII. Costs and Language. 
ArT COVERS $1.00 Postpam | New York 


If you haven't this book on your shelves, ORDER IT NOW 


ATTRACTIVE COMBINATION OFFERS 
THE FICTION BUSINESS » = .00) with a —with two years’ subscription ($3.00)...... gars 


year’s subscription he Student —with a year’s subscription and copy of 
—with a copy of Helps for Student Writers th a nine months’ trial subscription 
($1 .50) -$2.25 ($1.00) $1.90 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


STUDY THE KIND OF VERSE 
EDITORS WANT! 


For one dollar I will send you a 82- book 
of verse, and a lesson in Versification w many 
times the price. 

Chilton Chase, 


1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Alabama. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bidg. 

1416 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Expert advice and criticism. 

Library Research. 
Submit ioe” No reading fee. 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 
@ writer who was formerly one o 
of the World To-Day magazine; also thesis work Let ye nae work. 
done. Estimates furnished. ces rig. S 
EUGENE PARSONS, R AHR ‘ l ‘YPING ERVICE 
1314 Main Street Wheeling, W. Va 


1835 Champa Street, Denver Colorado. 


AUTHORS, WRITERS, COMPOSERS 


Manuscripts Typed ......50c per 
Songs and 2c Line 
Including miner corrections and Caiten Copy 
Correct Neatness and Accuracy Assured 


Authors’ & Writers’ Service Bureau 
1651 LAWRENCE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. 
th. Free 
For 


Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. 
easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per mon’ 
course in touch typewriting with each typewriter. 
Free Scholarship and full particulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
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line is weak; that word is dragged in to 
make the rhyme; that is a good thought 
prettily expressed, or a pretty meter worthy 
of a better idea.” One greeting-card com- 

(the Gerlach-Barklow Company) 
sends out suggestions to writers and says 
among other things: “Have somebody in 
mind when you write a sentiment. Pre- 
tend. * * * Unless you have imagina- 
tion you probably can’t write acceptable 
sentiments. ” 

This is true, but there is another advice 
to go with it: not only write the verse for 
someone, but pretend you are an editor 
reading it. When you find your work ac- 
ceptable to some editors don’t be discour- 
aged if verses are sent back that you 
worked hard over, for other editors have 
different ideas of what the public wants. 


‘THOSE who are experienced in writing 
for the market will often lament that 
their “silly, foolish jingles” are accepted 
while more poetical lines are refused. The 
Trade thinks that the general public likes 
slangy or sentimental lines—and it does; 
but there is also a big public that the greet- 
ing-card trade does not yet reach, and a few 
-editors are finding this out and want the 
poetical, whimsical lines that are technically 
as good verse as is commonly bought by a 
first-class magazine. Originality is appre- 


ciated by the editors of the best firms—by — 


on I mean the makers of the highest-class 
cards, 

When more editors go Christmas shop- 
ping and hear some of the comments of the 
people buying cards, there will be more 
poetry and less jazz in card sentiments. 
This is a tendency only, but the alert writer 
should take note of it. Make them 
“snappy” by all means for the firms which 
like them so; but when you think of a verse 
that is musical, don’t “rag” it to sell it more 
easily. It may go to several editors, but it 
will sell and the editor who buys it always 
wants more! 

How do I get orders? By asking for 

em—as people get many things in this 
world. When I made my first efforts in 
this line I sent only a few verses at a time. 
Now I send a batch, usually twenty or 
thirty, and as a rule of one kind—that is, 

Christmas and New Year’s, or all Easter, 
or all “Everyday and Friendly cards.” 

Some of the editors are very prompt in 

selections ; others are so slow that I 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


rn Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oompany, Street 

manuscri are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
tention. Send for full informa’ 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Toucue Hancock 


Authors’ Representalive 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
Send stamp for circu- 


references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WESTERN STORIES 
Books, Articles and Songs 
Written, revised or criticised 
Joel Shomaker 


Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Alken Ave., Seattle, Washington 


at LITERARY SERVICE 


ity, marketed on commission. Est. 1912. Send stamp 


particulars 
William Labberton, Literary Agent 
669 West 150th Street, ew York City 


Send Me That Rejected Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay 


Success costs you five dollars 


c. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portland, Ore. 


NEAT 
PROMPT 
ACCURATE 
TYPING 
Price 40c per 1000 words. Poems ic a line. 
Standard Manuscript Typing Bureau 


1545 Fillmore St. Denver, Colo. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition. To one representa- 
tive in each county and city. Normal, Academic, 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, En semerten 
Ing Courses. Apply at once for Free for 
Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


50 
— 
5e spaced, with carbon copy, 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof, or 50c a thousand words for straight ° 
Criticism, 4000 words or less, | it of 
sell 
Free 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 

The Technique of Fiction Writing— 

Dowst Price $1.75 
THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 

Lieberman Price 1.20 
THE WRITER’S BOOK...................... Price 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 

Price 1.50 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD ......................... Price .70 
Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 

scription of above, and other helpful books 

for writers. 
An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

For every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
plays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

De ents explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 


Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
‘ 


*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 


“Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been helping writers to perfect and make sal- 
able their work. It was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give constructive 
crilicism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only its weak 
points, but as well all that is of value. 

Schedule of Prices for pooling, criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, will be seni 
en request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


‘Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence invited. 


year to the writers whose verses have sold 


- over again anyway this does not matter! 


avoid them, because one does not want tp 
keep verses tied up so long. When writi 
to a new firm I say I am inclosing verses 
hoping they are in the market, and. that ij 
they care for my lines I should be glad to 
know at what dates they make selections. 
that I do order work for a number of firms 
and should be pleased to hear from them 
when they are in need of any special lines— 
or words to that effect! 

Almost always I get a polite letter in re. 
turn and frequently an order. Orders d 
not mean that all the verses ‘sent will be 
accepted. Sometimes only a few will be 
taken, but the “left-overs” can be sent else. 
where and it is safe to say that if a verse 
has any worth at all it will find a haven, 

Sometimes a month will go by when I am 
doing more serious writing, and then I just 
keep old verses moving. Then there wil 
come a period when I am not “up to snuff,” 
when the house is full of people and quiet 
ts not to be had, or when I feel like rhym- 
ing and nothing else. At such times I will 
versify in quantities and start off the new 
ones. So I am constantly adding to the 
stock, changing old ones returned—or, if 
they make many negative journeys, destroy- 
ing them, keeping only the thought to dress 
. new words when they can be found to 

t. 

Some firms pay 50 cents a line, many pay 
25 cents, and a few pay at a rate of $1.00 
a verse, whether the verse is two lines or 
six. Some firms pay a flat rate of $1.0 
for the average verses accepted, and more 
if the verse is particularly striking. One 
Boston firm (the A. M. Davis Company) 
pays 50 cents a line and bonus prizes each 


best the previous year. A few firms split 
the difference between these usual prices 
and pay 35 and 40 cents a line for verse. 


QNE should always keep a carbon of 

verses sent out or it will be impossible 
to keep track of the work. The majority 
of firms cut out verses accepted, thus mut 
lating a sheet, but as it has to be copied 


one has the carbon by which to tell which 
verses were favored. Some _ concerts 
merely stamp the verse with initials or 
firm’s name, making their own copy. 
For this reason some writers prefer 1 
have small sheets of paper about the siz 
of a postcard, one verse on each card. 
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Story Writing Taught 
SHORT STORIES CRITICISED AND SOLD 


Short story manuscripts are examined with- 


out charge. 


You may send your stories now 


for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 


6459 Hillegass 


Oakland, California 


OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
‘I have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE the story, 


,’ which you criticised for me. Here’s how!”’ 


“As I am one of your pupils I know you will be pleased 
with the following telegram which I have just received: ‘Your 


manuscript, 


, wins grand prize of one thousand 


dollars payable October fifteenth per rules of contest.’ ’ 
“Just had a story accepted by SUNSET.” 
“In March three of my stories appeared.” 
“Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 


method has its advantages, but on the other 
hand if verses are returned it is always well 
to scrutinize them critically to see why. 
This often means revision, even the chang- 
ing of one word to make the verse “swing” 
better. This does not mean necessarily that 
the sentiment was carelessly written, but 


that later judgment can improve it. 


There is a national association of greet- 
ing-card firms which holds a convention in 
the early part of the year. This year it was 
held in Philadelphia in the month of Feb- 
ruary. At this time firms which are mem- 
bers of the national association have their 
samples ready for the trade, so they are al- 
ways well in advance of the’ season. Writ- 
ers can find out after a little practice when 
it is best to offer verses. One firm sets the 
dates for examining verses (“making selec- 
tions” is a term often used) thus: ‘“Christ- 
mas, New Year’s and Thanksgiving cards, 
April to November; Valentine and Easter, 
et to April; birthday greetings, any 


Firms differ greatly, however, in the 
times when they make their purchases of 
sentiments. As a rule it is best to get off 
verses for the early festivals during the 
winter and spring months, and the Christ- 
mas verses in the early summer. One firm 
recently wrote me not to send Christmas 
verses until summer (August), and that 
they would write when they wanted them, 
as ‘they pile up so fast our readers cannot 
lake care of them.” This is a firm that 
issues only Christmas and New Year’s 
cards, and there are many such. Other 


GREETING CARD WRITERS 


100 places to sell your Greeting Oard Sentiments. 
Many companies pay 50c per line, or better. HAVE YOU 
tried them ALL? 

“Greetings, How to Write and Sell,” tells the game 
in 4,000 words, with most complete market list pub- 
lished. $1.00. 

B. J. and R. N. STANNARD 
329 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A New Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Student Writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


MANUSCRIPT SELLING AGENCY 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
as promptly as possible to the best markets 
available. 


The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
opinion on his manuscript if it is not accept- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by the magazine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. 


Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 


Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 
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Personal Instruction 


Tuomas H. Uzze tt, for- 

merly Fiction Editor o 
WEEKLY, and associ- 
ate and manager of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, announces that 
he is giving professional training 
in short story writing by per- 
sonal correspondence to those 
who cannot come to New York 
to study with him or Professor 
Pitkin. This announcement is in- 
tended only for those who are 
willing to face the truth, and to 
pay for personal instruction. In- 
quiries will be gladly answered. 
Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 West 192d St., New York 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t know 
how such a splendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful magazine for 
those who wield the pen? If so, this is your 
Opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of 
contents. 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


firms bring out cards for every occasion 
when “anyone could greet anyone,” the 
principal needs being, besides the festivals 
mentioned above, Mother’s and Father's 
days, St. Patrick’s day, Hallowe’en, every. 
day greetings (congratulations, sympathy, 
birth announcements, wedding day, wed- 
ding anniversaries, birthdays for all mem. 
bers of the family, bon voyage cards and 
friendship cards). Friendship day is a new 
festival, the date being set by the associa- 
tion as August 6th. 


BELOw is given a list of markets which 
may be found useful. I do not write 
for all these firms, of course. Each writer 
will find a different set of markets and edi- 
torial friends, according to the writer’s style 
and the editor’s tastes. I have not included 
a few firms known by me to employ only 
their own writers. Others in the list ap- 
pended are supposed to be difficult to ap- 
proach, but I have found them most cor- 
dial. If verses say a message to someone— 
brightly and attractively—they will find a 
market somewhere; and incidentally greet- 
ing-card editors are some of the nicest folk 
who ever judged jingles—or as they prefer 
to call them, “sentiments.” Good luck! 


GREETING-CARD PUBLISHERS 


Acme Art Co., 14 Wooster St., New York (all oc 
casions),. 


Tuomas J. BEcKMAN Co., 310 N. 11th St., Phil 
adelphia. 

Brown & BiGELow, St. Paul, Minn. 

THE Boston Linz, 178 Congress St., Boston ($1.00 
a verse, Xmas and New Year’s). 

Buzza Co., Minneapolis, Minn. (all occasions). 

Brapvy Rossins Co., 538 8. Clark St., Chicago. 

ALFRED BaRTLETT Co., 248 Boylston St., Boston 
(mostly Xmas and New Year’s). 

E W. Beacu, Bromfield Publishers, 53 Bromfield 
St., Boston (all kinds). 

BarsE & Hopkins, 23 E. 26th St., New York. 

E. 8. Bence Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
Siwnzy J. Burcoyne & Sons, 1209 Arch St., Phil 
ddelphia (only Xmas and New Year’s). — 
Butter THomas & Co., 827 Filbert St., Philadel 
phia (50 cents a line, Xmas, Birthday and New 
Year’s). 

SAMUEL CARPENTER Co., N. 9th St., Philadelphia 

CuaREs 8, CLARK Co., 261 W. 36th St., New York 

CopLey Crart Carbs, 18 Huntington Ave., 

Crncinnatt Art Pus. Co., 1021 Broadway, Cit 
cinnati. 

CAMPBELL ART Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Wm. E. Courts, 263 Adelaide St. W., Toronte, 
Can. (all occasions). 

A. M. Davis Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston (5 


cents a line). 
DrevFuss Art Co., 514 Broadway, New York. 
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ENGRAVING Co., 814 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia (no birthday cards). 
Davenapay & Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Bow E. Exxis Co., 229 Oak St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Exciusive Co., 725 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

Farman Co., 319 W. 43d St., New York. 

Fusco GREETING CaRDS, 338 E. 59th St., New York 
(all occasions). 

FRevERICKSON Co., First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 


GrRLACH-BARKLOW Co., Joliet, Ill. ; 

Gipson Co., Cincinnati (all kinds). 

§rzpHEN GREENE Co., 16th St. and Arch, Phila- 
delphia (only Xmas and New Year’s). 


HenpersON LITHOGRAPHING Co., 333 8. Dearborn 
Chicago. 

Prank W. Hau, 21 E. 4th St., New York. 

Henry HEININGER, 353 Broadway, New York. 

J, RayMonp Howe, 3974 Vincennes Ave., Chicago. 

Hatt Bros., 1114 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harcouet & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


INTERNATIONAL ART PuB. Co., 1205 Race St., Phil- 
adelphia. 


JapanzsE Woop Nove.ty Co., Providence, R. I. 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Kzatine Carp Co., 9th and Sansom Sts., Phila- 
delphia. 


Master Crarr Pus. Co., 314 W. Superior S8t., 
Chicago. 

F, L. Morean Co., 583 Market St., San Francisco. 

Murray ENGRAVING Co., 6152 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago (only Xmas and New Year’s). 

“Taos. D. MurPHy Co., Red Oak, Iowa (has a staff 
writer but sometimes buys outside if very good). 


NationaL Art Pus. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

N. E. Art Pus. Co., Metropolitan Printing Bldg., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Newman Art Pus. Co., 120 E. 14th St., New York. 

Noxcross Co., 315 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Owen Carp Pus. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 
= GREETING CaRDs, 124 Chambers St., New 
or’ 


Osborne Co., Newark, N. J. (cards for business 
firms, general interest greetings suitable for 
business patrons). 


Pactric ENGRAVING Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Earn D, Parker, 79 Sudbury St., Boston (no 
Easter cards). 
on Art Co., 18 E. 18th St., New York. 


Rust Crarr SHop, 1000 Washington St., Boston 
(all kinds), 
‘— Co., 804 Sansom St., Philadelphia (all 


Rowe Pus. Co., Oneonta, N. Y. 
Rav, 36 Chureh St., New York. 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Success Co, 130 Park Row, New York (all kinds). 
trasser, Heywoop & Voucut, 26th St. and Ninth 
Ave,, New York. 
Ling, 231 N. Wells St., Chicago. 
SournworTH Bridgeport, Conn. 
ANLEY MAN Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Surmion Gremrina Carp Co., 1716 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia, 


THE WRITER’S MODERN 
NECESSITY 


been 
You should be able to won ait 
ed energy and ability after 
“psyched.” 


with 


Write for FREE copy of THE WRITER'S 
PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL TEST. 


Miss BE. M. W. wrote: “Many sincere thanks 
for your very good analysis. What you say 
is very true. It is my own self and my fears 
which have prevented my advancement in 
writing. But now I shall be able to write.” 


RALPH E. LOCKE, PSYCHOLOGIST 
P. O. Box 1115, Denver, Colorado 


THE WRITER’Ss MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
— I have tell authors that 

is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a . It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications would not think of. So 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. : 


Waxed Typewriter 


Ribbons, 60c 
Are you satisfied with the ribbon 
<4 


you are now using? If not, try 
Waxed Ribbons, made by our 
new process which prevents eva- 
B poration of the essential moisture 
sconomical because of long wear and low cost. 
Special Offer: Send stamps, for full 
length sample ribbon, either one or two colors 
for any make typewriter; or, send $1 and we 
will send the ribbon and an 85c box of Waxed 
Carbon paper. This offer limited to one order. 
Our 24 page booklet — Better riter Re- 
sults — will be sent with your first purchase. 
Order today, money back if not pleased. 
Address Jim Claitor 
The RIBBON WORKS, Inc. 
Galveston, Texas 


Waxed Ribbons will not dry out, 
fill the type or smudge; they are 


Tuompson-SmituH Co., 53 Fifth Ave., New York. 
TuRNER & Porter, INc., 49 Swan St., Buffalo. 


Van Gorper & Gipss, Chicago. 
P, F. Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


Gro. C. Wurrney Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Witwer Bros., 367 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(all kinds). 

Wirro Co., 712 Federal St., Chicago. 

H. L. Worn 114 E. 13th St., New York. 

Wuitney Co., Elmira, New York. 
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VENTING CHARACTER 
students of fiction as well. 


If you have “The 36 Dramatic Situations,” you must want 
this book also. 


The Art of Inventing Characters 


By Georges Polti 
Translated from the French by Lucile Ray 


This is a further development and elaboration of the principles set forth in ‘‘The 
Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.’’ The incredible number of human types heretofore 
unknown in literature and yet awaiting discovery and presentation, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the author’s explanatory subtitle: 
Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.’ 

The author, by his demonstration that ‘‘character,’’ in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term, does not exist, clears the ground for a masterly analysis of the elements of 
human personality, and an elucidation of the principles by which these elements may be 
combined to produce new types in endless variety. The book is of incalculable value to 
all writers and others interested in a psychological approach to the art of fiction. 


The cordial reception given by writers to Polti’s ‘“‘Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations” 
warrants us in the belief that this—the only authoritative work on THE ART OF IN- 


S—will be of the very greatest value to all fiction writers, and to 
240 pages, attractively bound in cloth, $2.50. 
. Order from 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 


1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


If you have not the 36 Dramatic Situations, a catalogue of all the possible situations 
that the many relations of life offer to the writer, we can supply it. Price $1.50. 


WANTED 
The writing fraternity to become acquainted 
with our unexcelled typing, revision, and 
critical service. MARKETS FREE 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 
30 Deadrick Bidg., Knoxville, Tennessee 
“Highly pleased” —verdict of clients. 


THE WEST IS THE BEST 
Reliable typing service with carbon copy. 
Rates: 60c per 1000 words; songs and poems, 2c 
per line. A trial will convince. 
Margaret Spencer Compton 


2517 N. Madelia Spokane, Wash. 


EXPERT CRITICISM 


Short stories and poems criticised; markets suggested. 
Rates, 50c per thousand words; poems, 75¢ a page or 
less. Typing, revision and editing on request. Course 
in story writing. Correspondence invited. 


WRITER’S STUDIO 


Box 903, Stanford University California 


i $200.00 Going! Get Your Share 


YOU’D BE SURPRISED at the excellence of our typing 
service. TRY IT. 


YOU’D BE WILD over our Writer’s Free Service. 
ASK US. 


RM 60, WRITERS WORKSHOP 4838 N. 
Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘*The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, is 
reported by several contributors to have been it 
the slow pay class for several months past. How 
ever, Douglas H. Cooper, editor, in a direct com 
munication to our office, states the following: 
‘‘We can use articles of not more than 2500 words 
short-stories of the same length, humorous # 
sentimental verse, jokes, skits, and anecdotes. 1 
be available for use in Judge, material must 
clean, wholesome and worth-while. We will pay 
acceptance for all material at rates from five ceils 
per word up, according to its merit.’’ It is ® 
lieved by many that the Company will emer 
from their financial difficulties and will be pay 
promptly within a short time. 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Manito 
is a farm paper the circulation of which lies s 
most wholly in Western Canada, but which 
earries two or three pieces of fiction each mé 
Amy J. Roe of the editorial department wmite: 
‘‘We like stories having an outdoor touch, that 
have good strong characters—not stories of 
life in the cities. Animal stories are always 
with great interest by rural people, and adventu 
stories are also good. We are prepared to Pi 
1 cent a word up to 4000 words, or $35 or 
for a story if it meets our needs.’’ The mag’ 
zine was in special need of fiction for its 
mas number, when this letter was receiv 
this special need may now have been filled. 


SF. BEE 
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Popular Mechanics, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chieago, pays exceptionally well for suitable art- 
jeles; and will buy the idea if the writer is short 
of time or lacking in the ability to give it liter- 

dress. Seasonal matter should be in the of- 
fice at least four months before its contemplated 

earance, and the editors like the author to 
mention the date he considers most appropriate. 


The Writer, Parkshot, Richmond, Surrey, Eng- 
land. is a British journal for literary workers. 
Articles are paid for on publication; the rates are 
not high, but the editors are fair and courteous. 
As a sample of the type of material used, a few 
of the articles in a recent number were: ‘‘Jour- 
nalism—Art or Trade?’’ ‘‘Concerning Payments,’’ 
‘Auto-suggestion in Authorship,’’ ‘‘ American 
Publicity—-What Can Be Learned From It,’’ ete. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Guy Richardson, editor, writes the following: 
‘‘We can use articles and short-stories under 800 
words, verse under 32 lines, and jokes and anec- 
dotes under 200 words. Material must illustrate 
kind and just treatment of animals and birds. 
We pay on acceptance at varying rates.’’ 


Science and Invention, formerly at 233 Fulton 
Street, New York, is now located at 53 Park Place, 
New York. A letter from the editor, setting forth 
the manuscript requirements is published elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Life and Letters, Girard,, Kansas, writes’ that 


it buys no material from writers outside its own 


American Homes is to be resurrected. Mrs. 
Bertha E. L. Stockbridge will be the editor. This 
magazine was formerly published at Chicago, but 
its new home is to be in Riverside, Il. 


Radio Broadcast, Garden City, New York, has a 
new editor in the person of Arthur H. Lynch. 


‘Foreign Affairs, 25 W. Forty-third Street, New 

York, made its appearance with the September 

Honaill It is called ‘‘An American Quarterly 
iW, 


Young Peoples’ Paper, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tennessee, L, F. Beaty, editor, sends thé following: 
We can use articles from 1000 to 2000 words, 
thort-stories, serials, verse and jokes. Payment 
bs — at from $1 to $20 per thousand 


The American Greeter, 1633 Arapahoe Street, 
Denver, Colo., official organ of the Greeters of 
meri¢a, composed of hotel clerks and managers, 
might prove a market for material of interest to 

l men—practical articles, skits, humorous arti- 
¢les, even short fiction, either humorous or point- 
mg moral, 


Young Churchman, Milwaukee, Wis., is not in the 

market for short articles of any kind. Stories 

d contain about 2000 words, and should ap- 
Peal to both boys and girls. 


a Elks Magazine, 50 E. Forty-second Street, 
tw York, reports that it is overstocked with all 
of material, 


There’s NO BUNK in these 
J e 
Writers’ Aids 

No padding, either. All are honest, straightfor- 
ward material prepared out of actual experience in 
making $4,000 a year by free lance writing. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR TRADE 
PAPERS. 386 pages. Lists 90 trade — that are 
easiest to sell to and best pay, and t what they 
pay. Price $1.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ experi- 
ence in syndicating own work to 225 papers epitom- 
ized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT TO 


, KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, what 


ope of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. Lists 
ALL the leading American fiction publishers. Price, 
fifty cents. 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu 
scripts during past three years, with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price fifty cents. 

Five ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in writing and 
I’ll frame five special assignments for you, telling 
you where to get the material, how to write it and 
where to send it. This is the plan on which I work 
and by which I make $350 a month, and this plan 
can also make money for you. Price of five assign- 
ments, $2. 

PERSONAL OCORITICISM OF MANUSCRIPTS— 
Fiction, humor, syndicate material, articles—with 10 
possible markets suggested for each manuscript. Fifty 
cents per 1,000 words. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more money out of 
your writing NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 
1918 Spy Run Ave. Fort Wayne, Indiana 


The Henry Ford of Critics 


TOM THUMB’S 
THUMB-NAIL 
CRITICISMS 


- Put professional assistance within the reach 
of every author. 

No serious writer can afford to struggle 
along without professional advice. ‘Tom 
Thumb, Jr.” is an experienced writer and 
eritic who prefers to be Tom Thumb, Jr. 


Criticism of ANY Manuscript 


Story, article, poem, essay or photoplay— 
25 cents each thousand words or fraction 
thereof. 

Complete list of markets furnished with 
each criticism. 

Send stamped envelope with Ms., and coin, 
stamps, bill, or money order to 


TOM THUMB, JR. 


P. O. Box 2112. Denver, Colo. 


WRITERS—JUST A MOMENT! 

Letter-perfect typing at 40c per thousand; compe- 
tent revision, 25c per thousand; criticism, construct- 
ive and frank, $1 for 4000 words or less. A money- 
back guarantee on all work. 


BRINKMAN & MOEHLE 
Literary Brokers 
Okawville, Iilinois 
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Ai Vivid Message t to Screen Writers 


HEREVER photoplay productions are known 
—wherever screen stories are sold—wher- 


ever scenarios are written, the name of H. H. 


Van Loan stirs the fire of admiration. He 
is as the most successful screen 
author of the day. 


You remember the triumphant ‘Vive La France,” 
Dorothy Dalton’s spectacular masterpiece; you re- 
call “The New Moon,” the tensely dramatic cinema 
classic that brought to the surface the piercing 
emotions of Norma Talmadge; you were thrilled 
by the breathless action in “The Virgin of Stam- 
boul” with Priscilla Dean; perhaps you have wept 
or laughed as the greatest stars have unfolded the 
action of other notable stories of the screen. 
Those and scores of other cinema They 
from the magic pen of H. H. 
him success—showered with 
d spread his fame throughout the world. 
pone did you do it?” asked thousands when he 
sold his first scenario. Van Loan withheld his 
answer. He continued to write. Closer and closer 
. He sold another scenario, then 
another—and still more. With each success came 
@ greater flood of letters, anxiously driving the 
questions—“‘How did you do it?’’—‘‘Where did you 
sell your stories?’’—‘“‘Where did you get the ideas 
that brought great wealth and world-wide fame?” 
But Van Loan had no time to tell his story. He 
wrote and wrote until he found and completely 
mastered that elusive little “twist of something’ 
that spells success in the business of writing for 
the movies. 
Now, at the zenith of his fame—when more for- 
tune awaits each new stroke of his pen—when 
editors, interviewers and thousands of people from 
walks of life are still asking, “How did you do 
t?”’—"“Why do producers want your stories?’— 
“Why do they pay you thousands of dollars for a 
single photoplay?’ 


Van Loan has told his story. He has told 


Among MR. VAN LOAN’S Screen 
Successes are: 


VIVE LA FRANCE............Dorothy Dalton 
*THE NEW MOO orma Talmadge 
VIRGIN OF STAMB Kaetecee illa Dean 
THREE GOLD COINS................Tom Mix 
THE GREAT REDEEMER......House Peters 
THE WONDERFUL CHANCE.Eugene O’Brien 
THE SPEED MANIAC...............Tom Mix 
FIGHTIN’ MAD.. Desmond 
Williams 


THE HIGHEST P.......Harle Williams 
BREAKING POINT 


Bessie Barriscale 
A ROGUE’S ROMANCE........Earle Williams 
WINNING WITH WITS......Barbara Bedford 
BLUE STREAK McCOY..........Harry Carey 
WHEN A MAN LOVES........Earle Williams 
THE SAGE BUSH TRAIL........Roy Stewart 
STORM SWEPT Star 
THUNDERING SILENCE Star 
THE SIREN OF SEVILLE ...........All Star 
THE DRIVIN’ FOOL 
*Reissued 1922. 


“jt as no one thought he would nil 
COULD tell it. 


Van Loan’s fascinating volume, “How I Did 11" 
just off the press. It’s his answer to where he gm 
his ideas—how he built the stories that won ii 
wealth and fame—how and where he sold them 
He unfolds everything that helped or impeded ig 
success. He speaks exclusively from the platiom 
of experience. His story is told in the minutest 
tail. He plunges in and out of every nook am 
crevice of the new profession of scenario writitf 
He tells “how” and “why” and the reason @ 
every stumbling block and every upward boom 
Then he takes you in and out again—racing througas 
the “how’ and “why” of his own success, 
fame and his fortune—driving you deeper into i 
a industry than you have ever gone 
ore. 
“How I Did It” is not intended as a text book@® 
a course in scenario writing. It is considered a1 

markable “stabalizer” even for those photoplay 

wrights who have “arrived.” It is a practim 

straight-from-the-shoulder, writt 

guide for men and women who would like to ta 

the fruits of fame and fortune as screen 


“How I Did It” is issued only in a limited and 
served de luxe edition. Advance reservations @ 
copies must be made immediately. Your copy W 
be mailed direct from the printer for $3.50, 
out the coupon below and mail today. If not mm 
isfied, we will refund your money if the book # 
turned in three days. 


H. H. VAN LOAN, INC. 
SECURITY BLDG., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Enclosed Is $3.50 (Check or M. 0.), for whies 
ease send me, prepaid, one copy of H. H, Va 
oan’s book, “How 1 Did It.’ It is unde 

that if | am not satisfied, the book may be rf 

in three and my money will 
un 
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